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line of the Rutland railroad in southern Vermont, 
1 the Connecticut valley over the Green mountains, 
the valley of the Otter and thence on to the 
Champlain region, is older than any historical recoi-d. First an 
Indian trail, then a hridle-path for white settlei’s, then a military 
road, then a turnpike and stage route, it finally becomes the course 
of a great railway forming an important link between the trafiic 
systems of Vew England and the West. W^hether as a war path 
of savages, or guide to the pioneer, or channel of commerce, the 
histoiy of this natural highway is of absorbing interest. It runs 
through a country with a noble history; it carries the tourist into 
high altitudes where the oppressive heat of summer cannot follow, 
and where the mountains rich in minerals and the valleys well 
cultivated are a continual source of delight. In fact, it opens uj) 
a land which Nature and the Yankee have cooperated in making 
famous. 
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The Rutland Railroad. 



^^UNNING as it does through the heart of the Green mountains to the valley of the Champlain, the Kutland railroad is the 
most picturesque line in New England. Beginning at Bellows Falls the road has an altitude of two hundred and eighty-two 
feet above tide water, and gradually ascends to the Summit, where the road-bed lies one thousand live hundred and twenty- 
seven feet above the level of the sea, making the rise from Bellows Falls nine hundred and eighty-live feet in a distance of thirty- 
four miles. From the Summit to Eutland, live hundred and sixty-two feet above tide water, the. descent is sharp, the 
distance being but nineteen miles. The line from Bellows Falls to Eutland constitutes the mountain division of 
the road. From Eutland the line follows Otter creek northward, and at Burlington, sixty-seven miles beyond, 
has descended four hundred and fifty-six feet, nearly to the level of Lake Champlain, which has an altitude of 
ninety-six feet above the Atlantic. This stretch of track, with the Addison branch, running from Leicester Junction 
to Ticonderoga, N.Y., constitutes the Champlain division. So it is that passing over the road from Bellows Falls to 
Burlington one is brought in touch with the wildest and most romantic spots in the Green mountain range, as well as the two most 
fertile valleys in Vermont. 



The Most 
Picturesque 
Line in New 
England. 



The road w^as projected in 1843, when it was found that a portage from Lake Champlain to the Connecticut river would be 
of great commercial value. The first paragraph printed on this subject appeared in the "Bellows Falls Gazette" in the summer of 
1843. Dr. S. M. Blake, who was at that time editor of the paper, wrote the paragraph, which resulted in a meeting of those 
interested in the project. It w^as a stupendous undertaking in those days of pioneer railroading, but the men into whose hands the 
enterprise had fallen strove long and faithfully, and in the end succeeded. Application for a charter was made to the Legislature, 
and two w^ere ultimately granted. One was approved Nov. 1, 1843, and the other Oct. 31, 1844. These gave the line the name 
of the Champlain and Connecticut road. On Nov. 6, 1845, the commissioners met, and on June 10 of that year stock books were 
opened for subscriptions. On the third of July following the directors organized, and on Jan. 13, 1847, the first contracts were 
awarded. November 6 of that year the name of the road was changed to Eutland and Burlington, and on Dec. 18, 1849, the line 
was opened for travel. In President Follett’s address, delivered before the annual stockholders’ meeting, June 19, 1850, he says : 



And now, gentlemen, your board have the high gratification of being able to announce to you in this formal manner, what you already know and 
understand, that your direction in this matter has been obeyed. A train of cars from the ocean, and another from the lake, each full freighted with stock- 
holders and friends of this enterprise, met and exchanged congratulations in the rock excavation upon the summit at Mount Holly', on the 18th December, 
1849 ; being thirteen days in advance of the period when this whole work, by your oi-der, was directed to be finished. From that day to the present, regular 
daily trains for freight and passengers have passed each way over the entire line. The Rutland and Burlington railroad, omitting a fraction, is 
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120 miles in length, forming the northwestern portion of the great trunk line from Boston to Lake Champlain, and there connecting with the various 
avenues leading to Canada and the western lakes. The cost of this road was estimated in its preliminary survey at $3,000,000. It was to cross the Green 
mountains in Vermont, at an elevation of some 1,400 feet above tide, and was to encounter, at that point especially, an obstacle in rock-cutting 
of a most formidable and ex 23 ensive character, — too much so, in the opinion of many, to justify the necessary outlay. The contractors commenced the 
work of grading in the spring of 1847, since which, up to the day of its completion in December, 1849, the work progressed regularly and steadily, and with 
but occasional and partial interruptions. During this short 2 >eriod there have been removed 5,645,194 cubic yards of earth, more than 1,500,000 of which is a 
tenacious clay, hardpan, and quicksand; and 323,480 yards of solid and 21,999 yards of loose rock. There have been constructed 21,911i yards of culvert 
masonry; 38,126i yards of bridge masonry ; 1,297 yards of arch and pier masonry; 16,336 yards of bank and suioporting wall, and 5,500i lineal feet of 
bridging. The mechanical character of this work, for durability and strength, and for architectural symmetry and beauty, will bear comparison, we 
think, with similar work wherever found in this country. The entire line of track, which, with necessary turnouts, does not fall short of 125 miles 

in length, was laid in six and a half months by one party of contractors. The sum of $24,000 has been paid for fencing, embracing a large portion of 

the Hire which passes through the cultivated parts of the country, where fencing was immediately necessary, and $17,023.17 for depot buildings, principally 
at way-stations. 

Mtirch 28, 1867, there was a reorganization of the road, iind the name was again changed, this time to the Rutland railroad, 
which name it bears to-day. 

During the period of construction there was an increased business activity noted throughout western Vermont. This has 
continued to the present time. Many found employment on the road, and capitalists, finding an easy market in Boston for their 
manufactures, started up more than one industry. Brandon to-day ow'es no small part of its healthy growth to the building of car- 

shops there. All the cars used on the line when it was first operated were made in Brandon, and all the cast-iron work was also 

made there from ore procured in Brandon and Pittsford. These were the days when eighteen-ton '' wood-burner ” locomotives were 
used on the passenger trains, and when it was necessary to "wood up” twice between Rutland and the Summit, and four times 
between Bellows Falls and the top of the mountain. 



Township of Rockingham. 

T he development of modern travel by steam has made sad work with some of our civic centres. Rockingham cut a figure in 
early history; but one corner of that township, called Bellows Falls, now takes much of the glory, as it is an important dis- 
tributing point and no mean manufacturing centre. 

Of the live villages included in Rockingham, this is now the only one of sufficient size to promote any impor- 
taut industry. Bellows Falls, together with Rockingham village and Bartonsville, are on the line of the Rutland 
Hamlets. railroad. The other thriving villages, Cambridgeport and Saxton’s River, stowed away among the foot-hills of 

the Green mountains, can be reached by stage from Bellows Falls through a country affording choice Ifits of scenery 
that will well repay a visit. 

The written records of Rockingham date back to 1754, but the doings of the settlers very much fiirther; 
indeed, back to the times when the whites started out on the Lord’s day, armed wdth flint-locks, and so ready to 
meet either the redskin or the adversary. The first inhabitants were drawn to this section by the fishing at the falls 
rather than by the quality of the soil, as in those days the Connecticut river swarmed with salmon on their way 
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An 

Old Town. 




A Glimpse of Cavendish Gorge, 



from Long Island sound to the spawning beds near the Connecticut lakes. But though Rockingham plantation lived, the Indian 
warriors dwarfed the growth of the town. The settlers were a sturdy set, but few in numbers, as appeared from the count of one 
Joseph Blanchard, "a man of accurate calculation,” who, in 1755, took a census of the families living between Rockingham and 
Hartford, Vt., and found not over sixty. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the courts met at C'hester, eight miles northwest, but as the Con- 
necticut-river settlement grew the people began a demand for a tribunal located nearer their homes. On Dec. 2, 
1771, they clubbed together and agreed to pay "seventy pounds lawful currency” for the erection of a court-house, 
provided the building be put up in Rockingham. As far as the courts were concerned the king’s ofScers were in full 
power, and "by extraordinary exertion and by the influence of persons in authority,” the court was moved to West- 
Thus the histories of Rockingham and Westminster were materially changed. 

But the struggle for independence l)rought on a still more serious complication over the courts. On 
Sunday, Alarch 12, 1775,ai)arty of Whigs from Rockingham went to Westminster to " dissuade ” the Tories from 
opening court upon tlic following day. The expedition resulted in the first bloodshed of the American Revolution, and 
the death of the first martyr, who fell upon what from that day to this has been known as " Court House Hill.” As 
Vermont history records it, the first freeman to fall in the Revolutionary war was William French. He was buried 
in the Westminster graveyard, where a rough stone records his death thus : 



The Proto- 
martyr 
of the 
Revolution. 

minster. 

How He 
met His 
Death. 



IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM FRENCH. 

SON TO MR, NATHANIEL FRENCH, WHO 
WAS SHOT AT WESTMINSTER MARCH YE I3TH, 
1775, BY THE HANDS OF CRUEL MINISTEREAL TOOLS, 
OF GEORG YE 3D, IN THE CORTHOUSE AT A II A 
CLOCK 

AT NIGHT IN THE 22D, YEAR OF HIS AGE, ■ 
HERE WILLIAM FRENCH HIS BODY LIES, 

FOR MURDER HIS BLOOD FOR VENGEANCE CRIES, 
KING GEORG THE THIRD HIS TORY CREW 
THA WITH A BAWL HIS HEAD SHOT THREW, 

FOR LIBERTY AND HIS COUNTRYS GOOD, 

HE LOST HIS LIFE HIS DEAREST BLOOD, 



The graveyard may be reached by a short drive from Bellows Falls. 

In the fight in which French was killed Capt. Joseph Sai’geant and his gallant Eockingham militia drove the Tory party from 
the court-house. In the scrimmage Lieut. Philip Salford was surrounded by the enemy, but succeeded in knocking down ten men 
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A Limited View of Ludlow, looking East. 





with his bludgeon, and though cut with a sword in the hand of Sheriff Patterson, he retired from the held daring the whole jjosse of 
King George to combat his company. 

When the French and Indians made a raid down the Connecticut valley as far as Deerfield, Mass., early in the 
One Way eighteenth century, they passed through Rockingham on the return march, and a halt was called there to give the pris- 
of oners a chance to rest. W'hile the party was in the town. Rev. John Williams — the famous Deerfield pastor, one of 

Preaching. the captives, who became the ancestor of a line of preachers as well as of the Indian branch of the Williams family, 

through his daughter Eunice, then a captive with him at Rockingham — preached a sermon in order that " all, whether 
in peace or war, might profit thereby.” Rev. Eleazer Williams in later years made a stir by attempting to palm himself off as 
the last dauphin of France, but he was probably the descendant of Eunice Williams. 

In connection with Rockingham and Westminster comes the story of a curious wedding. In a manuscript 
A Curious letter of Hon. W^illiam C. Bradley he says : 

Wedding. 

By a strange perversion of legal principles during the latter part of the eighteenth century, certain people were led to believe that 
whoever should marry a widow who was administratrix upon the estate of her deceased husband, and should, through her, come into posses- 
sion of anything that had been purchased by the deceased husband, would become liable to answer to the goods and estate of his predecessor. The method 
adopted to avoid this difficulty in the marriage of Asa Averill to the widow of Major Peter Lovejoy was very singular. By the side of a chimney in the 
widow’s house was a recess of considerable size. Across this a blanket was stretched in such a manner as to form a small inclosure. Into this Mrs. Lovejoy 
passed with her attendants, who completely disrobed her and threw her clothes into the room. She then thrust her hand through a small aperture purposel}' 
made in the blanket. The proffered member was clasped by Mr. Averill, and in this position he was married to the nude widow on the other side of the 
woolen curtain. He then produced a complete assortment of wedding attire, which was slipped into the recess. The new Mrs. Averill soon after appeared 
read}’ to receive the congratulations of the company and join in their hearty rustic festivities. 



Bellows Falls. 

B ellows falls is the southeastern gateway of Vermont, and every person who by rail enters the confines of the Green 
Mountain State must, if he comes from the southeast, pass through this historic village. In finding an entrance from Boston 
the railroad passes at the foot of a mountain of rock so abrupt that with difficulty its crest can be seen from the oar window’s. 
On the opposite side, in even closer proximity to the I’ails, runs the Connecticut; and still farther beyond, the hills rise into moun- 
tains overlooking the valley and the river. It was in the gorge at Bellows Falls that Rev. Samuel Peters lodged the 
The South’ most preposterous of his lies about America. He told the good people of England that at Bellows Falls the Con- 

eastern necticut was so swift at flood time that the water, confined "between two shelving mountains of solid rook,” became 

Gateway to " consolidated by pressure ” to such a degree that an iron crowbar could not be forced into it ; " there iron, lead, and 

the Green cork,” he added, "have one common weight; and here, sturdy as time and harder than marble, the stream passes. 

Mountains. irresistible, if not swift as lightning.” Peters was a cheerful liar, but the current is somewhat formidalfie, and turns 

many factories that seem almost out of place amid such romantic surroundings. 

The trip from Bellows Falls is a continuous excursion even to a business man. There are pastoral scenes, mountain reaches, 
and bewildering successions of wild landscape that compel the attention of the traveller. 
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ANOTHER VipW OF CLARENDON GORGE, TOURIST PARTY IN THE DISTANCE, 





From the valley of the Connecticut to the suiuniit of the Green mountain ranine the Rutland road climbs to the heioht of 
land through passes hewn in solid rock, over bridges spanning brooks and rivers many feet below them, and on the brink of many 
a clilf and precipice. If the day is dull, clouds hang about the top of the mountains, and as the train emei’ges from the banks of 
mist the descent to the valley of the Champlain is made through a wonderful complexity of mountains and lowlands. 

As a hamlet Bellows Falls was first known as Fallstown and later as Great Falls. Many years ago it outgrew the village of 
Rockingham l)y reason of its water-power. In olden daj^s little stock was taken in the future of the village, and should the vener- 
able Vermont founders arise to-day from their graves, their surprise would be as great as was that of Commander De La Place, of 
Fort Ticonderoga, when he was awakened in the gray of the morning by the command of Ethan Allen to surrender the fort '' in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 

The town has three hotels, the Rockingham, Town’s Hotel, and the Commercial House, a number of liveries, good water, and 
other accommodations usually found in a thrifty Vermont town. The great industry of the village is the pulp and paper mills, where 
logs are ground and made into ])aper stock for newspapers. In this line the industry is one of the most extensive in the United 
States. Sundays excepted, stages leave for Saxton’s River, Alstead, Grafton, and Townshend at 12.15 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Saxton’s River is four miles distant, and is the seat of Vermont Academy, a thriving college preparatory school. 

There is evidence that an Indian village was once located in Bellows Falls. The natives were naturally 
attracted there by the good fishing. For years after the pioneers began to settle about the falls the plowshai'e brought 
up many an Indian arrowhead and tomahawk. According to good authority the aborigines buried their dead 
along the hill Avhere 'Westminster street now runs. Many years ago where the old "Granger” or "F. B. F.”grocei’y 



Indian 
Relics, and 
the Story 
of Kilburn 
Mountain. 



store was erected human bones were found. 

Kilburn or Fall mountain, AAddch so boldly marks the entrance to the town, Avas the scene of a spirited encounter in 1755 
between Col. John Kilburn and a large party of Indians. Colonel Kilburn, avIio Avas one of the first settlers, built a log hut on 
the south slope of the mountain. Here Avith five companions he was liesieged l)y Indians, and running out of lead he is said to have 
resorted to the clever device of hanging up blankets Avithin the Avails, and so catching the spent bullets from the redskins’ guns, re- 
moulded them. This is not one of Reverend Peter’s yarns and the story is credited by some. 

Indian hieroglyphics, cut in a huge rock, appear on the Vermont side of the Connecticut not far below the toll-bridge. It is 
supposed that these characters Avere made by Indians ujAon their triumphal return from the burning of Deerfield, Mass. 



Rockingham Village. 

W HAT remains of the historic village of Rockingham is little more than a handful of houses nestling in the valley, a stone’s 
throw from the station, where the mail is dropped and Avhere the inhabitants and visitors take and leave the trains. 
The village is simply a rustic retreat located in the valley, through which Avinds the Williams river. If for nothing more 
it Avill repay any traveller for his time and trouble to visit the old Congregational church, Avhich, since the year 1787, has seen the 
devotions of the people of this historic valley. The ancient wooden structure, now sadly out of repair, stands as a primeval sentinel 
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Photographer’s special in Summit Cut. 






in the main street of the hamlet, but a short walk from the depot, and is even now occasionally used for worship. 
Strangely enough, this isolated house of God, with its old-fashioned pews, high pulpit over which is still suspended a 
sounding-board fastened with hand-wrought nails, has housed not only those bent on godly errands, but rampant poli- 
ticians as wmll. For years the church wms the only building in the towm large enough for political o;atherino-s, and 
town house ” at Bellows Falls was constructed the primitive ofEce-seekers and the good minister divided honors several 



A Reininis 
cence of a 
Lively 
Village. 

until the 
times in the course of a year. 



Bartonsville. 

OUR miles north of Rockingham is the remnant of the town of Bartonsville, named after Jerry Barton, the first settler. In 
1869 a flood destroyed the mill-dam, and the hamlet received a financial shock from which it never rallied. There has not 
been a "house raisin”’ in the place for many a day; "corn huskin’s ” and "parin’ bees” are things of the past, and the 
village may be said to have got its growth. 

Before reaching Bartonsville there is on the line of the railroad one of the most beautiful spots in Vermont. 
As the train approaches a point known as "Brockway’s Mills” one sees a chasm through which the river runs after 
falling over a mill-dam. The road crosses the wniter at a considerable height, and then the south-bound traveller seems 
bent on piercing the mountain. Suddenly the train turns a sharp curve, sweeps about the base of the mountain, 
and emerges again into fertile valleys through the lower end of the gorge. The place has been named Tremblino- 
Chasm from the seeming vibration of the rocks during high water. 



A Quiet 
Village. 

Trembling 
Chasm at 
Brockway’s 
Mills. 



Chester. 

O NE can rarely go amiss in selecting a summer resort in the mountain region of the State. Chester, which is in the valley of 
the M illiams river, and not far from Bartonsville, on the Rutland road, is already known to the summer visitor. Many 
make some preparation for tourists, and nature does the rest. 

Among the The drives throughout the surrounding country are a continuous source of pleasure to strangers. Some of 

Foot-hills. the more favorite ones are those through Lovers’ Lane to Wyman’s Falls, a distance of three miles southeast ; through 
Grafton Gulf, a distance of five miles ; Cavendish Gorge, a distance of eight miles north, and Proctorsville Pass, two 
miles farther on. Mindham mountain, ten miles distant, is often the objective point of many a picnic party. The trout-fishing 
all about the town is good, and in 1898, when two streams, stocked and posted by the State, are opened to the public, there will be 
no better trouting in Vermont — which is saying a good deal. 

It is safe to say that there is not a towm in the LTnited States constructed on the plan of this village. It is, in truth, one long- 
street. North of the depot is a small village called North Chester, with a store, a post-office, and a few honsos. Next comes Chester 
Depot, with a post-office, a hotel, and manufacturing interests ; and a mile farther on Chester itself, with stores, a post-office, hotel, and 
a park that would find a favorable setting in a more pretentious town. The three hamlets are as distinct as though they had no 
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interests in common, outside of those of a political nature, despite the fact that the street is but three miles in length. Stages run 
daily, Sundays excepted, to Londonderry, Grafton, Weston, and intermediate points. The Londonderry line touches Simonsville 
and Lowell lake, and the Weston line passes through the village of Peaseville, in the township of Andover. 

Chester is one of the oldest towns in the State and has the distinction of having been chartered three times. 
Thrice The first charter was granted Feb. 22, 1754, by Gov. Benning Wentworth, of New Hampshire, and was issued to 

Chartered. John Baldridge and other pioneers. The town was then known under the name of Flamsted. No settlement was 
eflected, however, at this time, and on Nov. o, 1761, a second attempt at colonization was made. This time the 
charter was issued to Daniel Haywood and his associates, and the town was named New Flamsted. A New York charter to 
Thomas Chandler, Sr., and others was granted July 14, 1766, and the town was successfully organized a year later under the name 
it bears at the present time. In 1767-68 a court-house and a jail were built by permission of New York. The county was at that 
time called Cumberland. The jail was a rattleshack affiiir built of hackmatack logs, and the court-house was not much more thor- 
oughly constructed. 

The New York Charter and Acts were made null and void by the struggle over what is called the "Hampshire 
CourUHouse Grants.” But the Vermont towns did not yield without stirring scenes. In addition to the regular run of early 
Riots of incidents in pioneer towns, there is in Chester a bit of history which illustrates some of the characteristics of the 

Eariy Days. settlers. The inhabitants of Windsor, twelve miles away, for the most part adhered to the jurisdiction of New 
Hampshire. They denied the authority of the courts established by New York, and resisted the issuing of precepts 
therefrom. The trouble grew until, in 1770, Col. Nathan Stone, of Windsor, a justice of the peace holding a New York commis- 
sion, but at heart a cooperator with those who maintained the supremacy of the New Hampshire title, brought matters to a crisis by 
declaring that no writs or precepts from either of the courts of the county should be served in Windsor. A few days later Sheritt 
Daniel Whipple and a, posse, including John Grant, a lawyer, attempted to make arrests in Windsor, but the whole party was cap- 
tured by Stone and his adherents. On June 4 Stone and a crowd of sympathizers gathered at the Chester court-house, and upset 
proceedings to such an extent that an adjournment was made necessary. Later in the day John Grant, who, in the words of 
Stone, was a " bad man,” was taken prisoner and marched to Windsor, where, upon his refusal to cease practising in the grants, 
he was incarcerated for six days. 

A traveller cannot cross the Vermont borders without running into bear stories, and he cannot penetrate the 
Sunday Bear^ mountain region very far without finding traces of these animals also. There has long been a State bounty on 
shooting. bears killed, but the law is now repealed. Many of these fierce animals are shot or trapped yearly in the forests, 

and mountaineers who have " ketched an even score o’ baar ” are common enough in southern V erniont. An easy 
buo;gy ride from Chester will bring one to the abodes of men who have taken perhaps thirty of them. 

There are two kinds of bear stories — the heroic yarn that adorns the literary page, and the real thing. Vermont has both in 
plenty. There is, however, no excuse for inventing bear stories in the Green Mountain State, for ventures with these black beasts 
of the forests are commonplaces in her history. 

No one who has hunted bears will deny that they are as intelligent as the average man. When a man meets a bear for the 
first time the bear appears to be the superior animal; that is, he acts the more intelligently, he seems more rational, and even a 

veteran hunter seems to have a great respect for these animals. 
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There is not a town through which the Kutliind trains run that has not its bear history. Even the lialf-humorous narratives 
that have come down from tradition are undoubtedly founded on fact. In a town lying a short distance to the southeast of Chester 
there is told to this day tlje exploit of a certain bear and a pioneer, and it is still a question which got the most fame out of it. It 
seems that a very sagacious bruin lived in a ravine not so very far from a log-house, a corn-field, and a church. This was a danger- 
ous combination for all concerned. The pioneer had a sharp eye, but the bear a sharper one, and it fell out that the latter did most 
of his feeding in the corn-field when the owner was at church. It finally became a question of corn-crop or the laws of God with the 
owner of the log-cabin. The corn-crop won. So the pioneer remained at home one Sunday morning, and created a great scandal in 
the congregation by shooting the bear dead while the good parson was preaching. A special church meeting was called, and the 
hunter was tried for breaking the Sabbath day. He put forth the stalled-ox-led-to-water argument, but to no purpose. On the 
following Sunday he sat in his pe\v armed with his gun, sword, and so on, and when the parson began with the words ” Offending 
brother,” the bear-hunter cocked his gun and cried, '' Proceed if you dare ! ” In modern language, he painted that church red, drove 
out the congregation, locked the church door, sent the key to the parson, and — well, died fourteen years afterward a brother in full 
communion. Here is a case Avhere an old-time Vermont bear put too much faith in his church-going neighbor. The modern bear 
does not make that mistake very often, and it takes a shrewd head and a quick eye to get a good crack at one. More bears are 
trapped than shot nowadays, and yet they are on the increase in many parts of the State. 

There are accounts in Vermont towns of announcements from the pulpit of bear-hunts in the days when these animals were 
the pests of the planters. One good minister by chance was called upon to give notice of a funeral, a Avedding, and a bear-hunt on 
the same Sunday morning, and he Avas sore distressed to decide which should come first. He selected the bear-hunt, but his reasons, 
if any, are not known. 

One of the most conspicuous landmarks in Chester is the pioneer burying-ground nearly opposite Hotel Fullerton. For over 
a century and three-quarters this God’s acre has received the village dead, and it is to-day covered Avith curious gravestones. Dates 
extending back as far as 171(i are found here, as Avell as epitaphs Avhich those having a touch of the Old Antiquary in them can trace 
out Avith no little interest. 

To reach Fowell lake, in the township of Fondouderry, it is necessary to go either by private conveyance or stage through 
tAvelve miles of the foot-hills of the Green Mountain range, along the west branch of the Williams river, to the old village of Simons- 
ville. Before the days of the railroad this hamlet Avas a post station where Avell-filled stages from Boston to Man- 
Lowell Chester, Vt., Troy, V.Y., and BelloAvs Falls stopped "to bait.” The old tavern is noAV owned by Col. II. O. 

Lake. Peabody and is used for a post-olEce and store. At the " Summit,” where the stage road crosses the foot of Huntley 

or Glebe mountain, is the old Huntley tavern, still in the possession of the Huntley family. In days gone bj^ both 
these stopping-places did an extensiAm business. 

Lowell lake itself is reached by a road branching from the main stage-line a mile and a half beyond the "Summit.” One 
mile farther on, the irregular sheet of water comes suddenly into vicAv. The lake is a mile long and half as Avide, and furnishes 
excellent bass, pickerel, and pike fishiug. AVhere the road touches the shore is a rustic hotel Avhich, AAuth its cottages, Avill accom- 
modate seventy-five persons. The hostelry is well kept, and here many guests from Massachusetts and Connecticut make their 
summer home. 
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Summit cut, 1,511 feet above tide-water, near the entrance of which was unearthed the 
Skeleton of an Elephant, during the Construction of the Rutland railroad. 




The locality is not without its history. A short distance troin the outlet of the lake is the spot where, in 1777, Gen. John 
Stark camped for a week while on the inarch from New Plampshire to Bennington, where he arrived in time to take part in that 
famous battle on the seventh of August of that year. A short time ago a cannon ball was discovered here. Two more were found 
about the same time at tlie upper end of the lake, where, it is said. General Stark and his militia camped for two months while 
eno-ased in cutting a road to Manchester, Vt. Two feet under the leaves and woodland d&tris was exhumed a shovelful of charcoal, 
the remains, probably, of an old camp fire. At the outlet of the lake at a point in front of the hotel is the site where once stood a 
carding-mill, the machinery for the operation of which was dragged up the mountain on poles hitched to horses. 

Scarcely a stone’s throw from the spot where the carding-mill stood is what is, perhaps, the most obsolete 
An Obsolete burying-ground in New England. On a small knoll covered with brush and trees of large girth a few battered grave- 

Burying^ stones make a brave but unsuccessfid attempt to present a half creditalJe appearance. In the summer cattle and deer 

Ground. roam about these stone sentinels of the dead, and in the fall and winter bears and hedgehogs play among the graves. 

Though the knoll was partly cleared in the spring of 1896, the larger trees, with their roots firmly imbedded among 
the bones of the departed settlers, still stand. An explanation as to the origin of this strange cemetery comes from the lips of an 
old man who says that while General Stark was encamped on the shores of the lake, two soldiers died and were l)uried there. Later 
on settlers from Londonderry found the spot a convenient place to bury their dead. The gravestones are similar to those found at 
Chester and bear the same curious designs cut in blue-gray slabs. The dates run back as tar as 1778. A circumstance worthy of 
note, and characteristic of Vermont graveyards in general, is the old age at which the men and women died. 

Fertile Inter= About the lake are large intervales of rich mountain land where many of the so-called alnuidoned farms are 

vales and l)eing bought up and made to pay well. On the "hill road” to Simonsville, Prof. A. li. Marsh, of Harvard 

Abandoned University, and his brother, E. D. Marsh, of Boston, have "taken up” several of these farms and are "working” 

Farms. profitably. Other examples, well suited for the Vermont farmer to follow, are also found about here. 



Qassetts. 

T he village of Gassetts, a small station between Chester and Cavendish, is in Dutton Gulf, where, in prehistoric times, ran the 
outlet to the great lake that filled the Black-river valley. The village has many a beautiful drive. The hamlet is visited by 
persons Avho begin here a two hours’ stage ride to Springfield, Vt., a thriving town in the Connecticut valley. The road to 
this old New England village strikes the valley of Black river a few miles from Gassetts, and is one ot the most beau- 
A Hamlet in tiful mountain lines in the State. There are wild and rooky woods melting into fertile fields ; there are rivers and 
a Prehistoric brooks along the entire course, and the purest wood-scented air to breathe. Hnnting and fishing about Gassetts are 
Waterway. good, and now and then big game is found. Deer frequent the hills and valleys, and more than one Gassett farmer 
will tell yon that he has repeatedly seen bucks and does feeding in the barn-yard wdth his cattle. 

Some years ago a party from Ludlow heard that a bear was making trouble among the sheep in the vicinity of Gassetts, and 
half the town, along with the entire dog population, started in pursuit. That night the party returned with the carcass of the bear. 
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When asked how they killed the animal a wag in the party declared that the hear was found up a high tree. Upon making the dis- 
covery Lawyer , of Eutland, well known for his dreary anecdotes, began to tell one of his funny stories, and the animal 

immediately came down and allowed himself to be killed. 



Cavendish. 

C AVENDISH, in the valley of Black river, is the first town above Chester, and more than one traveller has been reminded, while 
exploring its hills and vales, of their resemblance to the intervales of the lower Alps. A small village, but a pistol-shot from 
the depot, marks the stopj)ing-place of travellers. The hamlet has a busy woollen mill that seems almost foreign to so quiet a 
community, and a comfortable and neatly appointed hotel on the main street between two long rows of substantial houses. 

The village, which was originally called Duttonsville, was once the bed of a prehistoric lake which extended 
A Remarka^ hack four miles to Ludlow. At the lower end of the town Hawks mountain turned the small outlet stream to the 
6/e Spot with right, and the waters flowed to Williams river through Dutton’s Gulf, where now lie the tracks of the Eutland rail- 

an Odd road. To the left of Hawks mountain a rough valley found its way to the Connecticut near what is now the town 

History. Springfield, Vt. By some subterranean upheaval the outlet of the lake was blocked and its waters were forced to 

the Connecticut through the valley on the left of Hawks mountain. Slowly the erosive stream wore its way through 
the gneiss and calciferous mica-schist, eating away, little by little, the softer bowlders, until to-day Cavmidish gorge is one of the most 
wonderful examples of erosion found in the East. Thousands of travellers visit the place each year, and it is often inspected by 
geologists from all over the United States. 

The town received its charter from Benning Wentworth, governor of New Hampshire, under the date of 
Oct. 10, 17(il. Amos Kimball was the principal owner. A year later a number of the proprietors made a 
survey and allotted shares in severalty. According to their own words they were " great in forwardness Avhen dis- 
putes arose,” and quarrels over the land titles ensued. The same spirit which dominated the Pilgrims in the struggle 

lor freedom of Avorship manifested itself in these settlers Avhenever they had occasion to believe that their rights 
were trampled upon, and as a result of their quarrels the settling of the town Avas abandoned until 1769, Avhen in June of that year 
Capt. John Coffein built a dwelling-house and farm buildings in the northern part of the toAvn on " TAventy Mile Stream Eoad.” A 
little later other pioneers joined Captain Coffein. To-day the burial-place of these early settlers may be seen. The graveyard is 
situated in a field close to " TAventy Mile Stream Eoad.” 

Long before Captain Cofiein '' pitched ” at Cavendish, the first Avhite child born in ’Windham county had put in 
an appearance in this toAvn. On Aug. 30, 17.54, a party of Indians appeared at Number Four, noAv Charlestown, 
N.H., and in the gray of morning descended upon the dAvelling of James Johnson, aGio, together Avith his Avife, three 
children, and several persons living in the vicinity, were taken prisoners. With the rising of the sun the redskins 
started for Canada, taking their captives with them. The route lay by way of CroAvn Point. On the evening- of the 
first day the party encamped in the soutliAvest corner of Avhat is now the toAvn of Eeading. On the folloAving morning Mrs. Jolmson 
became ill and Avas carried on a litter. At a point a half mile from the camping-place, and in the present limits of Cavendish, a 
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daughter was boru to Mr. and Mrs. John.son. A rest of a few days was taken, and then the party resumed the journey. The pro- 
visions linally gave out and a liorse was killed for food. Raw scraps of meat from the animal ^vere given to the infant to suck, and 
the little one thrived and grew. The child was named '' Captive,” and in later years, after the family had regained its freedom, the 
young woman became the wife of Col. George Kimball, of Cavendish. 

Near the biidhplace stands to-day a rough stone bearing this legend : 

This is near the spot that the Indians encamped the night after they took Mr. Johnson and family, and Mr. Larrabee and Farnsworth, Aug. SO, 
1754. Mrs. Johnson was delivered of a child a mile up this brook. 

When trouble’s near the Lord is kind, 

Fie hears the captive cry. 

He can subdue the savage mind 
And learn it sympathy. 

Dutton’s One of the old landmarks pointed out to the traveller is the Dutton tavern at the corner of the old M^eathers- 

Tavern of field turnpike and on the military road from Number Four to Crown Point. In the days of the stage coach Caven- 
the Olden dish was a post station, and the stage from Boston stopped daily at the inn. The present road to Chester was once 

Times. the highway to the Massachusetts metropolis, and wound its way from the tavern across the river and disappeared 

over the brow of a high hill. To-day this old thoroughfare can be seen from the cars where it is crossed by the Rut- 
land railroad a few rods below the depot. At this point there are imbedded in the banks of the railroad the remains of a cellar 

wall. IVhen the railroad wars built the course of the old highway was changed, and now passes under the tracks a few rods above 
the old wall. 

'When stages began making trips over the mountains from Boston to Rutland and Burlington by way of 
Four Toots, Cavendish, the Dutton tavern had many visitors. During the latter part of the eighteenth century the stage driver 

Four from the south had a novel means of indicating to the '' help” at the inn the number of passengers to be present at 

Dinners. dinner. As the lumbering vehicle })ut in an appearance on the brow of the hill the driver would blow as many 

blasts on a tin horn as there were passengers, and the '' help ” at the tavern would have a piping hot dinner of 

meat, vegetables, and a little " trollup ” in readiness by the time the coach pulled up at the door. 

The distance from Cavendish to Boston by the route taken in those days was computed to be about one hundred and ten miles, 
and the trip took from two to three days, according to the condition of the roads. The old tavern, with the same latch-string that 
was hung out to travellers a hundred years ago, is still in the possession of the Dutton family, being owned by the wife of United 
States Senator Redlield Proctor, a direct descendant of the hospitable proprietor of the inn. 

The most interesting document in Cavendish is the charter of the town granted by King George III. throiuih 
A Venerable Benning Wentwoi’th. It is deposited in the town clerk’s office, where it may be seen. The charter is written on 

Charter. parchment in what is now called the "vertical” hand. The writing is as plain as the spelling is quaint, and has 

stood the test of one hundred and thirty-tive years remarkably well. A ponderous wax seal appended is the most 
curious adornment of this antique document. After the usual preamble the charter starts out with a sentence long enough to stagger 
the ordinary reader. It begins thus : 
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Know ye that we of Our Special Grace, certain Knowledge and Meat- motion for the Due Encouragement of Settling a new Plantation witliin Our 
Said Province, by and with the Grace of Our Trusty and Well Beloved Benning Wentworth, Esq.; Our Governor and Conimander-in-Chief of Our Province 
in New England and of Our Council of Said Province, have upon Conditions hereinafter made, given and granted; and by these Presents for us Our 
Heirs and Successors, do give and grant in equal shares unto Our Living Subjects of Our Province of New Hampshire and our other Governments, and their 
Heirs and Assigns forever, whose names are entered in this Grant, to be divided to and amongst them into 72 Equal Shares, all that tract or parcel of land 
situate, lying and being within Our Said Province and Now Hampshire, containing admeasurement Twenty live hundred acres ... No more. 

The name of the grantees and the boundaries of the land thus granted follow, and then come the conditions upon which the 
grant is made. Many of these are curious. One sets forth in the most dignified language that a market may he opened one or more 
days a week ; another declares that each grantee must cultivate and plant five acres of land each year, and still another announces 
that " all white pine and other pine trees fit for masting Our Eoyal Navy be carefully felled and preserved for use of the 
King’s ships.” 

. A farther condition upon which this land was granted was " that each grantee and their Heirs 
The and Successors ” should on each Christmas day for the first ten years give as a tax one ear of Indian corn 

Corn Tax. " if lawfully demanded.” From that time on they were to be taxed one shilling for every hundred 
acres owned. 

The charter is duly signed by Benning Wentworth and also bears the signature of Thomas Atkinson, secretary. 

Other documents of interest, at least to antiquarians, are the deeds recorded in the early days of the town. The first is 
dated "March ye 2th, 1781,” and conveys land from Jesse Eeed to John Coffein. 

From the days of the corn tax comes the story of an Irishman who with a neighbor went to 
Celtic Charlestown to grind a grist of corn. On the way home the Celt’s horse showed signs of giving out, and 

Philosophy. Irishman, in order to lighten the load and still retain his seat, threw the grain bag over his shoulder, 

and in full confidence that a hundred weight had been lifted from the animal, bade him " Make tracks 
for home, and thot lively.” 

To become fully acquainted with the beauties and mysteries of Cavendish Gorge, it is necessary to procure 
Cavendish tbe assistance of one of the inhabitants, who are always willing and proud to show visitors this freak of nature. 

Gorge. However, if one is sure-footed, has a fair bump of locality and plenty of time at his disposal, he can pass a 

morning very pleasantly alone by the river. The head of the gorge, where erosion first began to be felt, is scarcely 
a half-mile below the depot, and can be reached by following the railroad to a point on the left marked by the ruins of a stone 
woollen-mill burned about twenty years ago. A thick grove of hemlock trees beyond a small gate makes a delightful place for 
lunch, and is the point from whence divers paths radiate to all the principal points of interest. From the head to the foot 
of the gorge the distance is a quarter of a mile, with the depth from the densely Avooded banks to the water varying. Surveys 
made during the summer of 1896 place the fall at about one hundred feet. 

A Prospective M^ithout a doubt this tremendous ftdl is one of the most powerful water-powers in New England. 

Water= Plans are already maturing whereby the two-thousand-horse power may be used to generate electricity. This would 

Power. light the valley of Black river from Ludlow to Cavendish, as well as the town of Chester, and set in motion 

all the manufacturing machinery in the vicinity. 
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The waters of Black river begin to feel the suction influence in the meadows above the head of the gorge. 
The Head of and the current quickens perceptibly as the stream approaches the huge bowlders which mark its downfall. A 

the Gorge. moment later Black river becomes a raging torrent, and is dashed to foam and spray among the rocks. As the 

course extends, the waters, bent in a mad rush to reach their level, shake the very foundations of the rock-girt banks, 
until the thundering monotone may be heard far up and down the valley. Tn high water so swift is the current that a log of large 
dimensions is l)ornc as an infant in the arms of a giant, and is hurled again and again many feet into the air. From the gneiss 
rocks that bound the water’s path the ever-changing current of the stream is best observed. Here one can cling with safety to 

some tree and ^vatch from his trembling perch the throbbing flood as it rushes below him. 

Every traveller who is accompanied by a resident of Cavendish is shown first of all Lovei’s’ Leap, where the 
jutting points of mica-schist almost meet near the centre of the river. Even the oldest inhabitant fails to remember 
any incident connected ^vith the naming of this paidicular spot, and it is left for each to build a romance that may 
be a fitting explanation for this cognomen. 

A little below the leap stands a white birch ti'ee projecting over the water from the edge of the bank. The 
birch is known as Hanging Tree, from the fact that a person with a head not given to taking erratic turns may, by 

clinging to it and thrusting his body outward over the cliff, obtain a fine view of the gorge. 

Still farther down, Chimney Cave, a novel but small subterranean chamber, can be reached by a well-worn 
foot-path. To enter the cave one must cross a slender plank thrown over a brace of rocks. Once over, one finds 
himself in a spacious room from which a dark passage leads in the direction from which he has come. By crawling 
through this and climbing over a bowlder one will see, by looking up, a natural chimney. If the explorer is not too much inclined 
to corpulency an exit through the shaft Avill bring him to the Pulpit. 

One may travel many miles and fail to meet with a more peculiar rock structure than tliis. Many years ago 
the waters wore a caldron-shaped basin in a bowlder which now stands on the edge of the higli bank. They left 
the rock in the shape of a pulpit which will hold a dozen persons. From the outer edge a fine view may be ob- 
tained, as well as more than one sermon from Nature. 

In returning to the head of the gorge the natural course will bring one to Lockwood’s Tumble at the lime ledge. Some 
fifty years ago while one Varnum Lockwood w'as " getting out ” limestone, he fell backwards into the river forty- 
five feet below. There was little water running, and the old man’s companions, thinlving him dead, hastened to the 
spot. To their complete surprise they found the old gentleman standing in the water intently examining his 
pockets. "I’ll be durned ef I hain’t lost my jack-knife,’’ he exclaimed; and ever afterward the ledge Avas knoAvn as 
"Lockwood’s Tumble.” 
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Baltimore. 

T IIERP] is :x "town” in Vermont named Baltimore, and it is safe to say that not one Vew Englander in a thousand ever knew of 
its existence until the presidential year of 1896 brought it into prominence. 

Baltimore is a peculiar and at the same time a notable "town.” It is peculiar because there is no " town ; ” and yet it 
is probably the smallest town in the world. This paradox is easily explained. Technically speaking, Baltimore is a 
A Town that " town ; ” yet should you attempt to find it you would be ready enough to admit that there is none, for you would 
is a Town. find no store, no church, no post-office, and, indeed, no hamlet wherein to place them. This seems strange when 

you come to think that the town has as great a voice in the Vermont House of Representatives as does Rutland with 
its fifteen thousand inhabitants. But that is Vermont law and must therefore stand unquestioned. It seems still stranger when you 
find that there are but forty-eight inhabitants and but fifteen of these are voters. Yet all this is a fact, and if you care to pay Baltimore 
a visit you will find these and many more peculiar things not herein mentioned. Should you decide to go to Baltimore, stop at 
Cavendish, and, if you can find a guide, engage his services at once ; for, while people in Cavendish know pretty much everything, 
there is hardly a man in the town who will admit ever having visited Baltimore, which is only about eight miles away. So do not 
be too particular about guides, but start at once over one of the most beautiful roads in Vermont. You pass around the base of 
Hawks mountain, and before you know it you will be in the "town.” If you do not drive through before you discover that you are 
in Baltimore, you may consider yourself in good luck. When you arrive, you will find that the "town ” was originally cut out on 
a bias containing three thousand square acres, and that the boundaries are unchanged to-day. While the scenery is beautiful, and 
the fishing and hunting are good, the land is not well adapted for farming purposes on account of the stony soil. Indeed, it is 
alleged that the farmers’ sons are obliged to hold the sheep by the hind legs in order that they may pick the grass from between the 
rocks. Even bees find it hard to live, and according to Mr. Bryant, the last "town” representative, fifty colonies he once trans- 
planted here died, being unable to subsist on scenery. Baltimore is emphatically a quiet " town,” and, if one wishes to leave the 

cares of the world behind him, he can certainly do so by coming here. There was a wedding in the "town ” twenty years ago, and 

this furnished the universal topic of conversation until ten years later, when a fire occasioned unprecedented excitement. Once there 
were more citizens there than now, but in one way and another they have disappeared. In the summer the population will reach 
forty-nine if a veteran now at the soldiers’ home in Bennington decides to return with Avarm weather. This may not exactly cause 
a boom in real estate, but every addition to the population is welcomed in Baltimore. 

It is in a political way that the " town ” is most interesting. As there are fifteen Amters and seventeen 
offices to be filled, once a year every freeman is made happy and two doubly so. It is then that in place of a caucus 
the thirteen Republicans hold what might be termed a swapping bee, and exchange offices for the ensuing year. 
There are no political bosses and few squabbles, and as a general thing the election Avhich folloAvs the Ijee is quiet 

and uneventful. It is right here that Baltimore plunged headlong into notoriety l)y failing to vote for presidential 

electors in 1896. In order that an election may be legal in Vermont the list of candidates must be posted at least 
six days before the election. This Avas not done. Accounts difler as to the whys and Avherefores, but it is a fact that it was con- 
sideral)ly less than six days before election when the posters made their appearance. The laAV also requires the arranging of booths 
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m compartments as well as the opening of the polls at ten o’clock in the morning in towns like Baltimore. When election day came 
it was found that nothing had been done in the way of preparation. No polling place had been provided, and, what was still'worse, 
there ivas not a ballot in the town. About halt-past ten o’clock a Baltimore man, who was down at North Springfield, the nearest 
post-office town, rescued the ballots from the iiost-office, where they had lain two days, and carried them to Baltimore, 'xhey say in 
h^oidh Springfield that a Baltimore official was in that town both these days, but neglected to visit the post-office. When the ballots 
arrived in Baltimore it was decided that it was too late and that too many formalities had been neglected to warrant the townspeople 
in casting their votes, and so every one went home. Thus it was that the plurality for the McKinley electors was thii-tecn less than 
it might have l)een had things l)een otherwise than they were in Baltimore. A few days after the election tlie official borrowed 
from the town clerk a copy of the general statutes of Vermont, but he failed to find the clause relating to polling l)ooths. The 
penalty for neglecting to provide ballot fficilities is $500 ; l>ut the Baltimore officer didn’t know that and probably doesn’t" know 
it to-day. 



A 



SMALL, 



A Comfortable 
Village in 
Black River 
Valley. 



Proctorsville. 

neat station a mile above Cavendish marks the village of Proctorsville. A hu’ge woollen-mill and a cheese factory 
comprise the principal industries of the village, which is one of the most pleasantly located in Windsor county. Water con- 
ducted from Black river through a canal furnishes the power for the factories. In many ways the village is most admirably 
situated. On two sides the mountains fence in the hamlet, while above and below is the verdfint valley of the river, 
dotted here and there with comfortable farm-houses. A drive over the turnpike in either direction is a source of 
enjoyment to the lover of nature, and a wheeling trip is equally fascinating. If the tourist fancies more pronounced 
mountain scenery let him take the stage for Anisden, or a private team, and invade the mountain roads. The village 
is almost a thousand feet above the sea level, and is noted for its bracing air and clear, dry climate. Fishing 
and shooting are good all about the town, and it is not unusual to see tempting strings of trout brought in. 



L 



Ludlow. 

UDLOM^ lies in the valley of Black river, which runs at the base 
immense crater. From the car windows as a train shoots around 
below, a sea of housetops appearing among the shade trees, while 
swmep of the valley. In more ways than one the town 
street provide for a large number of guests. There are 
fishing in summer. The purest of water and bracing air, 
enviable reputation. For tourists bound for the summer 
to spend a day or more. All passenger trains stop at 
leaving almost at any time he may choose. Three good 
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of mountains so abrupt that the town seems to lie in an 
a long curve from the north the ^dllage is seen many feet 
on the blult beyond Gill Odd Fellows’ Home commands a 
is a delightful stopping-place. Two hotels on the main 
pleasant drives in all directions and an abundance of good 
added to the other features of the place, give the town an 
resorts as well as others Ludlow is a good town in which 
the station on the heights, and one has the advantage of 
livery stables furnish teams to those who ma^^ care for a 



carriage ride. For river scenery one of the best drives is that to Proctorsville and Cavendish, down the old turnpike which was 
owned by four early settlers who demanded such high toll that the inhabitants revolted and built " shun-pikes,” thus flanking the 
turnpike people. Another drive is that to Tyson Furnace and Plymouth, where the best of trout and other fishing may be found. 

The railroad enters Ludlow on its eastern boundary and follows Black river to the village. Then turning north it reaches 
the pass in the Green mountains two hundred feet above the level of the west branch of the river. The maximum orade at this 
point is one and a half per cent., or seventy-six feet to the mile. The line of the road near the village lies on the top of an eleva- 
tion called Hog Back, seventy-five feet in height. Hog Back is forty rods long, and where the old Indian trail followed it, it 
was, when the road was built, only wide enough to admit of a narrow pathway. 

To reach Tyson and the famous gold mines the way lies through the lake region of Black-river valley, and in 
Tyson and the very heart of a country the romantic charm of which is more subtle than that possessed by any other section 

the Famous of the State. Beach Tyson, and you are at a well-known summer resort ; but branch from there into the moun- 

Oold Mines. tains in the gold-bearing region, and you may touch some point where the foot of white man has never 

trod. In these explored and unexplored recesses in the primeval forest are " pockets ” of gold that yet remain 
to bo taken from the ground. 

In leaving Ludlow you follow the Plymouth road past two branches marked by bow-legged signboards and 
The Road continue on to the village of Grahamville. If these wayside indicators, located a mile or two apart, all inform you that 

to Tyson. Plymouth is ten miles distant, do not be discouraged because Tyson is the half-way stopping-place, for it is but an 

honest five miles from Ludlow by a road as level as a floor. Leaving Grahamville, the course leads slightly to the 
east, and passing from the foot of Ludlow mountain skirts the base of a sharp and rugged elevation on the left, and finally follows 
the shore of Bound lake. Here the mountains on either side rise from the water’s edge to such a height that their reflections on the 
surface of the lake confusingly overlap one another. While Bound lake is apparently a body unto itself, it is in reality but one of 
a string of four which are separated by narrow necks forming the main channel of Black river. Like its sisters, the lake twists 
and turns about the base of the mountains and is dotted with many islands of various sizes and shapes. Leaving the water’s edge, 
before you realize it you are over a hill and soon driving along the shores of Bescue lake, the next in the series, and, finally, a 
mile and a half farther on, the road reaches Tyson village. The lake has not always been known by the name given, but after the 
summer cottages began to appear upon the wooded banks, the name was changed as the result of a strange incident. The lake was 
formerly called Ludlow pond. In August, 1888, a little girl from Cavendish wandered into the woods, and after three days was 
found on a rock on the east shore of the lake opposite the Silas E. Pinney farm. The child said that one night she had slept in a 
cave between two small and one hu’ge black sheep. The sheep were afterward determined to be a bear and two cubs. Ludlow 
people believe this story. 

At the head of the lake you find Tyson and Tyson Furnace, the Four Corners and the hotel, and other auxiliaries apper- 
taining to this pleasant and well-kept " Kingdom ” in the town of Plymouth. There is a store at the hamlet, a church, a graveyard 
on a hill so steep that no attempt was ever made to draw a hearse up its sides, and so much scenery that it would take one the entire 
summer to see half of it. There are comfortable houses painted pure white and adorned with scarlet blinds that give so dazzling 
an elfect that one can shut his eyes and almost see a rainbow floating before his vision. There is a brown house in Tyson, and a 
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gray dwelling beside a mud-colored shed, but the prevailing colors are white and scarlet, and he who builds at Tyson invariably 
follows the fashion and buys red and white paint and no other. 

But if you are bound for the mines do not stop at Tyson. Take the road to the right that crosses the neck of 
To the lake, follow on past the Scott farm-house, and at the top of a hill you will come to the Four Corners, where 

the Mines. there is no signboard to farther indicate your direction. Turn sharply to the left, cross a small bridge, and stop at 

the top of the next elevation. If you are a lover of natural beauty the chances are you will remain here the rest of 
the day, for from this point there may be seen one of the finest sights in New England. Below you to the left Rescue lake and the 
great mountains bordering upon it stretch as far as the contour of the land allows the eye to reach, while extending from your feet 
to the east is Echo lake, and beyond that Adsulule, or Amherst lake, disappears in the mountain recesses. From the shores of this 
body of water rise the twin mountains, the Widow and the Bachelor, so close that their feet almost touch one another. Away to 
the left stretches Wilderness mountain, hemming in the narrow valley as far as one can see. To cap all, far away in the distance, 
Killington peak thrusts its rock crest into the clouds at the apex where the two lines of mountains become one. 

A half-mile farther on you come to the house of Joseph Allen and leave your horse, for from here to the mines the bridges 
are unsafe. Opposite the house an old road to the right leads up a hill. Take this and at the top of the first incline you will catch a 
glimpse of a mountain brook boiling over the rocks at the foot of a deep gorge. Then you will know that you have entered the 
mysterious gold-bearing belt of Vermont, where money has been lost and found, and where you may try your hand at placer 
washing. Follow the narrowing path up the mountain side, and with the brook on your right, you pass almost immediately into a 
rude, wild gorge. Sharp crags rise on either side more than one hundred feet in height, almost shutting out daylight ; stunted trees 
cling tenaciously to the rocks ; the brook surges at your feet, and in the gloom and stillness, broken only by the monotonous rush of 
waters, you proceed under the trees toward your destination. A quarter of a mile farther, crossing a rough bridge, and continuing 
up the noisy stream to another bridge even less securely constructed than the first, you can by glancing to the right see the ruins of 
a Vermont Eldorado. It was here that thirty years ago placer washing brought to light nuggets of the precious metal. A penstock 
led from a pond above, and through this the water for gold washing was conducted. The old wooden conduit has long since fallen 
into decay, but a sharp eye can now and then detect the remains of the wooden trough. Still following the brook, you cross another 
bridge and come to a small pond where a detour has to be made to the left in order to reach a footbridge over the neck. Crossing 
the stream on two tottering planks, you continue up the road and suddenly find yourself in a natural amphitheatre in the rocks, and 
confronted by a few old buildings. On the left rises the most rugged and barren rock-cliff in Vermont ; to the right is a steep hill, 
and in front, directly behind the buildings, the brook enters from the woods. Here is the home of Henry Eox, the owner of the 
Tyson gold mines, and you wonder how any human being can content himself in a place so remote and uncanny. Mr. Eox is a bit 
of the outside world herniitmed in this wilderness, and will take time and pains to explain to you the wonders of the subterranean 
passages and the washings in and about the brook. In summer Mr. Fox lives in the house on the left, but in winter he moves into 
the building near the brook, as this has a cellar and is the warmer of the two. Step inside and you will find books in plenty, also 
the instruments and tools of a miner and assayist, and many kinds of minerals on shelf and table. Mr. Fox will, no doubt, be 
putting the finishing touches to a gold ingot, but he will stop work upon your arrival and offer you his services at once. Mr. Fox 
is a well-educated Englishman and probably knows as much about minerals and gold-getting as any one in Vermont. He received 
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his early education in England, and in his younger days visited Denmark, Sweden, and France, and from the latter country went 
to New York, where he shipped as purser on the " Clyde,” " Atlas,” and other lines of steamers. After several shipwrecks and many 
adventures Mr. Fox visited the mines of Venezuela and Central America, and returning to New York became the junior partner in 
the firm of Richards & Fox, assayists, at 45 Gold street. Finally, ten years ago, he came to Vermont, and becoming interested in 
the Tyson gold mines he started a stock company. Buildings were erected and operations were begun in the rocky ledge. A 
horizontal shaft three hundred and sixty feet in length was blasted out of the rock, and a vertical shaft was sunk two hundred and 
twenty-five feet downward from the crest of the hill to a point where the two meet. Though the gold-bearing vein was only reached 
when operations Avere suspended, the $100,000 and more expended was taken out in gold and $75,000 in diAAidends Avere paid. 
Before the main stratum Avas reached it Avas voted to buy new machinery, and the old plant Avas sold to the Lincoln Iron Works in 
Rutland. The stock Avas non-assessable, and the stockholders, contented as long as the metal came into their pockets, Avould not 
submit to assessments, and the mine finally lAecame the property of Mr. Fox. One thing is certain : there is gold in those diggings. 
The question is. Will it pay to get it out? Mr. Fox argues that if ingots of gold were obtained in reaching the main stratum it will 
certainly pay to mine the auriferous ledge that is now exposed. So great is his confidence that there is untold Avealth hidden in the 
rocks, that he recently refused $25,000 for the mine. 

Leaving his Avork, Mr. Fox will take a lantern and conduct you to a building a stone’s throw from his house 
The at the base of the rock ledge, and after bolts have been withdrawn and a padlock unsprung you will find yourself at 

Rook Mine. the opening of the famous Rook mine. At one side of the bare room is a dark aperture, some six feet broad by 
eight feet high, Avith a car track at the bottom, and you rightly guess that here is where the gold of years ago Avas 
taken out. Entering this opening Avith the uncertain light glimmering in the distance, you follow through this passage in the solid 
rock for a number of rods. Here a halt is made, and by the aid of the lantern you will see anywhere on the rock shining particles 
of gold. Some are as fine as a pin-point, while others as broad as your finger-nail stud the quartz. Still further traces of gold will 
be seen, and as you continue through the moist and dripping passage the Avealth of Aladdin appears on every hand. At the end you 
can see the entrance of the vertical shaft and the main gold-bearing quartz that has yet to be Avorked. Mr. Fox is authority for the 
statement that all along the passage the gold assays at $600 to the ton and reaches a greater percentage at the terminus. Return- 
ing through this continuous sparkling vault once more into the open air, Mr. Fox will return with you to his house and no doubt 
show you nuggets of gold that he has rescued from the brook and from the rocks. In another room are specimens of minerals that 
Mr. Fox has found during his prospecting trips in and about d'yson. A mineralogist could spend a Aveek’s time here Avith profit. 
The cabinet of specimens includes magnetic iron, magnesia iron, black oxide of iron, arsenic pyrites, fine specimens of agate, 
garnets an inch in diameter, blocks of amethyst, emery sapphires, galena soapstone, talc crystals, asbestos fibres a foot and a half in 
length, quartz, black jasper, and black magnetic sand. All these minerals Mr. Fox has found. 

Gold brook, near Avhich the mine is located, rises in Reading pond near the Plymouth toAvn-line and empties 
Qold into the Black-river lakes. Along its entire course gold has been taken by jolacer miners, and that there is more 

Brook. there no one gainsays. Operations began fifty years ago and liaAm continued at broken intervals eAmr since. A 

branch of Gold brook, known as Buffalo brook, rises iiA a spring at " Slack’s School-house ” and finds its outlet a 
quarter of a mile above the Rook mine. Four miles north is Fife Corners, Avhere thousands of dollars’ Avorth of gold were taken 
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a few years ago Ijy placer mining. Trout swarm in the streams over the gold beds, and there are few places in the State wdiere 

hshiiig is better in public waters. It is even said that the trout are yellow^-bellied from so long swimming over the metal. 

Mr. Fox has named his house " Gold Brook Chateau,” and here he lives alone the year round, seldom going 

Gold Brook farther than Tyson, for his mail and provisions. At the very mouth of the mine Mr. Fox spends his days and nights 

Chateau. without so much as a cat to keep him company. 



liealdville. 

O NE thousand four hundred and thirty feet above tide-watei- lies the (]uaint village of Healdville, the very centre of wdiat in 
Vermont the woodsmen call the trapping belt. From its height upon the mounfains comes that dry climate which with pure 
air and water makes the inhabitants in this vicinity remarkable for their longevity. From early fall until late in the spring 
the village is the headquarters of the hardy trappers who follow this trade and " say nothin’ ” the season through. Each has a 
particular run, and woe be unto the fellow-trapper who sets his snares upon another’s territory. The woods in the 
The Centre of vicinity of the village are full of small game, and now and then a bear or lynx is caught. The trappers do not always 
the Trapping tell where they get their game unless perchance you are a rcrnarkaltly good shot, or some particular friend of some 
Belt. pai'ticular friend of theirs. A good eye and a steady nerve in manipulating a rifle go a good way with these shrewd 

men of the woods, with whom it is well to be on good terms if you are spending a season in the mountains, for all 
woodsmen are profound admirers of a good shot. 

In the summer of 1896 one of these trappers boarded a south-bound train at Healdville. He had in two boxes in the baggage- 
car seven lynx skins, sixty-three fox pelts, thirty-two skunk skins, a hundred odd muskrat hides, and a few mink skins. He " an’ 
another feller had,” he explained, " ketched ’em ” that fall, and he was taking the lot to the Boston market. The trapper was one of 
the best known in the State, and a man who spends his life in the Green mountains hunting and trapping in the fall and winter, 
Ashing in the spring and early summer, and looking for gold the remainder of the year. He once had a peculiar adventure with a 
bear and was urged to tell it. His story ran thus : 

'' ’Twas this way ; One mornin’ last Avinter me and Aliddle Jim, that’s my pardner, me an’ Jim heard tell of a 
A Trapper baar in the cuts above Healdville. And I says to Jim, ' Let’s git him.’ Jim he Avas ’greeable enough, but a caterniaount 
Tells a Bear ez he hed ketched in a trap the Aveek before havin’ dug into his shoulder some, and that bein’ painful, he wanted tu 
Story. put it oft’ a day, sayin’ ez the baar was arter honey an’ would stay ’round. So I started out on my run o’ traps, and 

thinkin’ ez I’d surprise Jim I moggied along the line arter the baar. A light snoAv hed fallen the night afore, an’ I 
found the tracks crossin’ the railroad a mile above the depot jest where Sile Pettingill hed said they were. The tracks went plumb 
inter the Avoods on the south side Avhere a big white birch leans toAvard the track, and then Avent aroun’ a hill and outer sight. I 
follered alono- fer half a mile an’ all uf a suddent I kum smack up agin a tree Avith a hole at the bottom two fut across. There the 

tracks stopped an’ likeAvise me. I kinder kalkerlated thet the baar was up in the inwards uf thet tree a suckin’ honey. An’ sure 

enough he was, fer by lookin’ up the hole I c’uld see his hind laigs. He seemed in no partic’lar hurry to kum doAvn, so I give him a 
jab AAdth the eend uf my gun. On that he climb up further. Then I got some dry leaves and teekled his tail Avith a leetle smoke and 
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fire. That fotclied him, and Avhen he came out I was the most surprised man in the caounty, for that baar was covered with honey 
from head to fut. I fired and the creetur dropped. He laid so still that I thought he was dead, and goin’ up I tuck holt o’ him. But 
I hed no sooner tetched him then the durned rascal grabbed me and tried on his leetle huggin’ game. He was worse an’ a gal Jim 
uster spark down tu Ludlow, and before I knew it Ave Avas both rollin’ around in the snow and leaves. By an’ by I got out my knife 
and fixed the baar. Then I took a look at myself, an’, say, take honey, an’ leaves, an’ sticks, an’ I’ll be blamed ef you c’uld tell 
Avhich was the baar and which Avas me. ’Twas no use tryin’ to clean up, so I skun the baar and put for home. I surprised Jim.” 

This hunter is but one of the many who spend consi4eral)le time in the summer prospecting for gold. If they are secretive 
as to where they find game they are clam-like when the gold subject is touched upon. It is well known that there are "pockets” of 
the precious metal hidden about the mountain brooks, and it is not uncommon for woodsmen to bring in for sale lumps of " color 
quartz.” .lust Avhere they get it is one of the secrets of the trade. 

Before reaching BelloAVS Falls the hunter of bear and honey fame greAV more confidential and drew from a chamois-skin bag 
two pieces of ore which, he said, Avould assay at $1,000 to the ton. Where he got it is a mystery to all but the hunter. 



The Summit. 

S HOULD you pass the Summit on one of the fast trains you Avill catch a glimpse of a l)it of a station and a comfortable farm- 
house, and suddenly feeling an increase of speed you will shoot into the woods and out into an open but rocky and unsettled 
country. If you come from the north there will be a rush and a roar as the train plunges into the great cuts beyond the 
depot. These are from forty to seventy-five feet in height and three-quarters of a mile long. With its altitude of one 
Above the thousand five hundred and tAventy-seven feet above the Atlantic, this Avild spot is one of the most romantic in the 

Clouds. country. It is the height of land on the Rutland road, the Avatershed (jf the Green-mountain range, and a point from 

Avhence the land on the east slopes to the Connecticut and on the Avost to the Champlain. When not in the clouds 
the peaks surrounding the spot AA'here the road crosses stand out in the rarefied air and become a Auvid green in Avinter as Avell as in 
summer. The Indian trail from the Connecticut Auilley to Canada passed Avhere the depot uoav stands, and the spot AA^as a meeting- 
place for parties going from the Otter to the Connecticut and from the Connecticut to the Otter. The camping ground Avas at a 
point just opposite the site of the present depot. Here Avas a famous cold spring and a clearing just open enough to suit the taste 
of the natives. The spring is there to-day, and if one chances to look out as the train stops for the conductor to register he Avill see 
the train men fill the Avater jar there. 

The Summit is an important point on the railroad, for it is Avhere "double headers” become "single headers” after haiding 
freight trains up the mountain sides. 

As it AAnis in days gone by, so the Summit is to-day a Mecca for sportsmen and fishermen. A deer-runway extends along 
the ridge of land from the mountains in the southern part of the State to the "yards” on Killington, Pico, and ShreAvsbury, and deer 
are not infrequently seen about here. It w'as not so many years ago that the passengers on a fast express over the Rutland road 
were startled Avhen the train Avas brought to a sudden stop in the cuts. The locomotive had struck and killed a bewildered deer. 
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A Deer trees In the fall of 1895, while a game warden from the southern part of the State and a friend from the same section 

a Game were hunting foxes a mile north (jf the Summit, a full-grown buck, disturbed by the baying of the hound, dashed 

Warden. j-pg clearing wdiere the hunters stood. The animal was frightened and ugly, and stood a picture of defiance. 

The warden laid down his gun and approached the deer. When within five rods of the animal the buck lowered his 
antlered head and uttering a peculiar low moaning sound started for the warden, who lost no time in climbing the nearest tree. 
There he stayed for over an hour before his comi)anion could sufficiently and safely attract the aniinal’s attention to allow the 
warden to descend from his undignified position. 

Fishermen find the Summit a convenient place at which to stop, for from this point a short walk will bring one to the head- 
waters of Mill river or the brooks that flow eastward into the tributaries of the Connecticut. The fishing is excellent, and one may 
cast a fly down brooks on either side of tlie mountain to one of the small stations, where he can take an evening train for home. 

The inhalfitants of the Summit have a reason wdrich they give for the few homes in the community. They declare that the 
land is so steep on either side of the ridge that everything not nicely adjnsted rolls off. Water began first and took with it the rocks 
along the streams. Then came a general exodus of horses, cattle, yellow-legged pullets, pole-cats, and other adjuncts to civilization, 
and finally a few of the inhabitants. 

Finding of a When the contractors began to clear the rocks in the vicinity of the Snmmit preparatory to blasting, they were 

Remarkable obliged to clean out a pond or pot hole not far from where the station now stands. After the water had been 
Skeleton. removed the men found a bed of mud, and in the mud the skeleton of a huge elephant. The bones were taken out 
and sent to Boston, where, they were put on exhibition in the Mnseum of Natural History. 

In connection with the building of the railroad was one of the most remarkable accidents recorded in history. The facts are 
presented for this book Ijy Dr. Edward H. Williams, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Dr. Williams says : 

Having gracluated in medicine in 1847, I commenced j)ractising in a little village called Proctorsville, in the township of Cavendish, Vt. The Rut- 
land and Burlington railway was then in process of construction through the town, and as surgeon I attended any of the workmen injured in tlie vicinity of my 
residence, including Ludlow and Mount Holly. East and south of me, where heavy work was going on, Dr. James M. Harlow, residing in the village of Dut- 
tonsville (now Cavendish), performed similar services. 

About six o’clock on the evening of the 16th of September, 1848 (I think that was the day of the month), a man came and requested me to go to Dut- 
tonsville and treat one of the foremen, Phineas Gage, who was injured by a blast which occurred some half-hour or more previous. He said that Gage’s skull 
was fractured, and that he was otherwise injured. On the representation that Dr. Harlow was temporarily absent and that my presence was required, I went 
immediately to Duttonsville. I found the injured man sitting on the veranda of the village hotel coolly talkingto those who were gathered about him. I noticed 
immediately that his skull was fractured, and could see the pulsation of the arteries of the brain. I noticed, also, small portions of the brain escaping from 
the wound, with a small quantity of blood. On further examination 1 noticed a slit, two inches or thereabouts in length, on the lower part of his left cheek at 
the angle of the jaw. I was told that the workmen were charging a blast, and having put in the required quantity of powder, and upon that a small quantity 
of sand. Gage struck the tamping-bar into the hole to ram down the charge, when an explosion took place, the bar penetrating and passing through this opening 
in the cheek and coming out on the top of the head, at the junction of the sutures, about where the soft spot is u.sually on an infant’s head. One of theunen 
said the bar went about fifty feet into the air and fell in the road, and v/as then lying there all covered with blood and brains. The blow knocked the man over, 
but after a moment or two he sat up and told the men to quit work, and asked if Ben Warren, the man who furnished coal to the different smiths’ .shops along 
the line, had not just passed, and if so to keep him and he would ride home with him. The cart was brought back and Gage walked to it, getting in and 
sitting up. I suggested then that a room be got ready in the house for the patient, and he, unassisted, walked upstairs, and after undressing him we put him 
to bed in a large dance-hall connected with the house, where there would be plenty of light and air. I then examined him more thoroughly and found that 
the skull had been fractured in a circle some three inches, at least, from the centre of the wound, particularly on the sides and back around the wound, so that 
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the whole toj) of the head was pushed up like a funnel. The ojjtic nerve of the left eye had been cut ofl’ in the passage of the bar, and the cheek-bone had 
been pushed out an inch or more from its position. During all this time blood was running down his throat into his stomach. This he would occasionally 
vomit up, together with the food he had eaten at dinner. Dr. Harlow having arrived, we shaved the injured man’s head, put on compresses and bandages, and 
remained with him (at least I did) until about eleven o’clock at night. He gradually grew weaker, but remained conscious, speaking to the various foremen 
and others who came into tlie room, even calling them by their names as soon as he heard their voices. His recovery occupied at least three months, durino- 
which time iie suffered no pain, and there was no inflammation from the wound. His mind was clear from the time of the accident until his ultimate 
recovery. 

I would add that I knew Gage well before he met with the injury, as I was a frequent visitor to the pit where he was employed, being interested in 
the curious formation of the rock that existed there, and I noticed he was a bright, active yonng man, twenty-five years of age, steady and accustomed to 
heavy work, and had been employed during the construction of the Hudson River railway, and was often a witness to severe accidents. From the first lie 
made very light of his injury, and frequently told me that he would recover and be as well as ever ho was. After his recovery he was about the town, and I 
took him to the medical college at Woodstock, Vt., with the tamping-bar, in order that the professors and students might see him. The bar was an inch and a 
quarter round, iron, three feet six inches long, and tapered at the upper end down a distance of eight inches to half an inch in diameter at the lower end. 

I would supplement this narrative by saying that Gage went to Chili, and after his recovery was employed on public works there, dying at Santiago 
de Cuba about the year 1869. He expresseil a desire that after his death Dr. Harlow should have his skull as well as the bar, and the two are now in the 
Museum of the Massachusetts Medical College in Boston. 



Santa Baebaka, Cal., .Jan. 6, 1897. 
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Mount Holly. 

T he town of Mount Holly, three miles below the Summit, is on the western side of the mountain range. Away to tlie west 
lies the broad valley of the Otter, with the stream gliding between the distant mountains on its way to join tlie Champlain. 

On one side are the summits of Killington, Pico, and Shrewsbury, and on the other the marble range lying lyest of Eutland 

and the Clarendons. Clad in green throughout the entire year, these mountains never fail to rest the eye. Fishing 
in the trout streams that run down the hillsides is more than ordinarily good,, and fair hsh may be taken in Mill 
river. Vast tracts of woodland beyond cultivated fields make the best of cover for small game, and grouse, fox, 
and hare hunting liring good results. There are not as many foxes now as before the sixty-cent State Ijounty law set 

half the idle men and boys to thieving the burroughs, but the sport is still pursued wdth good success. Occasionally 

a bear is seen, but bruin hangs pretty closely to the heights of land. 

Not so many moons ago a farmer named Josiah Bugljee caught sight of a l)car in a tree in the apple orchard 
in the rear of his barn. Arming himself with a rifle and taking with him Blunder, a mongrel hound pup, Josiah 

set forth. Follow the highway to a point one mile below the Summit, marked by the junction of a rail and liarbed- 

wire fence, turn to the southwest, and at the end of a hundred rods you will reach a hollow stump about twenty 
This is where Josiah, the pup, and the Ijear brought up late that afternoon. Blunder reached the spot five minutes 
before his master, and when Josiah arrived he was howling at the foot of the stump. At the base of this stump was a hole, on one 
side two feet across, and directly opposite was an aperture four inches in diameter. Josiah stripped ofl’ his coat, divested himself of 

his coonskin cap, and thrust his head and shoulders into the larger of the holes. Blunder, frantic with excitement, posted himself 
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opposite the smaller apei'ture. Suddenly a tuft of black hair protruded from the hole, and in a flash Blunder had seized it, and 
setting his fore-feet against the stump pulled with might and main. With the first jerk came a succession ot wild, niutHed howls 
from within the stump, and a moment later Josiah appeared with both hands covering the toj) ot his scalp, from which a considerable 
portion of tlichair was missing. That was a sad day for Blunder, and when ho and his master reached home that night it was with 
a diflerent kind of a hare skin from that after which the two so cheerfully set out earlier in the day. 

Mount Holly was not an original township, for in surveying the grants on the east and west sides of the range there was left 
between Ludlow on the east and Wallingford on the southwest a parcel of land called " Jackson’s Gore,” from Abraham Jackson, 
an early settler. In 1792 the gore was incorporated as Mount Holly by adding to it all the land between the gore and the Ludlow 
line. Prior to this, in 178(1, settlers located three miles east of the Jackson farm. Strange to say, neither the people at the gore 
nor the east-siders knc^\^ of the existence of the other settlement, and it was only by a strange accidemt that the pioneers beca.me 
acquainted. 

One Sunday morning a number of the settlers on the east side started out in seai’ch of lost cattle, and after 
A Dog travelling west for an hour, they were surprised to hoar the barking of a dog. Following the sound, they soon came 

barked and to Ichabod G. Clark’s log cabin, which stood forty rods northwest of the present railroad de])ot. At the cabin the 

What came ])eople of the gore were assenibled for religious worship, and thus the two little communities became ac(]uainted. 

of it. 



East Wallingford. 

E ast Wallingford, in the heart of the woodcock grounds, is three miles from Mount Holly and thirteen miles from 
Rutland. From the nature of the soil flights of woodcock stop about here to feed while on their nocturnal journeys south in 
the fall of the year, and dogs and guns are successfully Iwought into play during the warm September and early October 
days. The grounds are small patches of moist woodland lying not far distant from the railroad and within easy 
in the Heart walking distance of it. While the scenery lacks the boldness which characterizes the tovv'us lying farther up thc' 
of the Wood- moimtain sides, it has a peculiar charm. From the railroad tracks a magniliccnt view of the valley of IMill river may 
cock 1,0 obtained. The stream lies at a considerable distance l)elow the road, until it becomes almost a gorge along which 

Grounds. short distance from JVhillingford proper are MJiite Rocks, a cliff of (juartz fluit can be seen for 

miles down the valley of Otter creek. The famous ice beds aliout IVliite Rocks are named from tlie fact that in the 
hottest days in summer ice can be found in them. The spot is a great favorite with Rutland people, and there is scarcely a week 
in the summer when one does not And parties picnicing here. 

.\t Northam, a few miles back in the mountains from East M'allingford, one may enjoy good trouting in any of 
the streams. 

On the last day of August, 1896, three men from Rutland fished from six o’clock in the morning until three o’clock in the 
afternoon with what scarcely might be called meagre luck. The day was hot and a long-continued " drj^ spell ” accounted for the 
]ioor fishing. At three o’clock the fish began to bite, and at four o’clock each fisherman had tilled a ten-pound basket with plump' 
trout. Fifteen minutes past four a heavy storm, the first in days, put an end to the sport. 
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Cuttingsville. 

C UTTINGSVILLE, ten miles east of Eutland, is something of a rendezvous for fishermen. From here Shrewshnry lake and 
many streams may be reached. It is not uncommon on any snmmer day for a party of sportsmen to board an evening 
train at this point with baskets of trout that will almost make one forget to hand out his ticket. Cuttingsville is a well- 
conditioned hamlet in a narrow valley, and is a favorite with many people who spend the hot season at the liotel and fiirm-houses 
about the town. It is a pleasant drive from Kutland, and in winter is noted for its Xew Year’s ball, ivhich is attended by people 
for miles around. The town is the stage station for Shrewsbury, North Shrewsbury, and Cold River. At any of these places will 
be found the finest of fronting. At Cold River, alxnit ” Burditt’s Mills,” large numbers of trout may be taken from tlie branches 
of Cold river. The country is especially wild, and it naturally follows that hunting is good. A half-dozen Canadian lynxes were 
captured al)out the " Mills ” during the fall of 1896, as well as foxes, grouse, and squirrels without number. The territory is so 
tar back from civilization that it is little hunted and fine sport is thus afforded. 

Two miles from Cuttingsville lies one of the most famous trout lakes in the State. In the colhxjuial 
Shrewsbury dictionary it figures as " Sewsbury pon’ ; ” by fishermen it is called Lake Shrewsbury or Shrewslxuy Lake. To 
Lake. reach this body of water from Ckdtingsville one drives to the northern edge of the village on the road to Rutland 

and takes a turn to the left leading up a hill. A mile and more of steep climbing brings one to ” Pliillipses,” 
where a horse may be put up, and where one can leave twenty-five cents for the use of a boat. Anybody at ” Phillipses ” will show 
you the pasture path that runs northward for a quarter of a mile and ends at the lake. As you reach the top of the last elevation you 
see lying before you an oblong and regular sheet of -water of considerable size, and, so deep that in many places a sixty-foot line will, 
scarcely reach the trout bed. On the shore near where you will prepare to wet your leader is a small building dropped among the trees. 
This is the shooting box of a number of Rutland sportsmen organized under the name of the Shrewsbury Fisliing Club. The lake 
is public water and is justly famous for its large brook trout, there being none of the lake variety caught here. The water comes 
entirely from springs on the lake bed and about the densely wooded banks, which, by the way, abound in squirrels, grouse, and 
deer. Situated as it is in a hollow on the top of a high hill, the nights arc cool and a heavy blanket is found to l)e of sendee by 
those who pitch a tent. ^ 

During the summer of 1896 the members of the club spent considerable time at the lake and caught some ()f the handsomest 
strings of trout ever taken into Rutland. One catch is shown in an accompanying illustration. One beauty captured on a five- 
ounce rod by E. White, of Rutland, weighed two pounds and three-quarters. The fish w^as struck not many rods from the shore and 
took a bait. Ely-fishing is made impracticable in some parts of the lake, as the water is so deep that the trout, lying on the beds, 
fail to be attracted by the feather. A white miller for evening fishing, and coachman-ljrown hackle and scarlet ibis for afternoon 
sport, are the favorite flies. On account of the altitude there is a sameness of atmospheric conditions throughout the summer, and 
a few standard flies will suffice for a season’s fishing. During times of extreme humidity the trout will take grassho])pers. 

The lake has long been known as a place where fine fish could be taken. As far baclv as tlie time Ethan 
Two Bushels Allen the lake was often visited by pioneers. As late as 1866 two men with a seine took two bushel-baskets of 
of Trout. trout in two hauls. 
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One of the many marble Quarries near Rutland. 





The hunting for small game is exceptionally line, and is growing l>ctter each year. In the fall of 1896 three men from 
Rutland shot in one day tAvelve black ducks, live grouse, a number of gray squirrels, and a marauding liedgehog. 



The Clarendons. 

C LARENDON means more than the name would naturally imply, for embraced in the township are several small villages, 
two of which only are reached by the Rutland road. These are East and North Clarendon. As the line of the road 
descends toward Otter-creek valley the intervales broaden into rich and fertile lields interrupted onlj^ by Clarendon Gorge, 
the most pictures(iue spot in the township. Through this gorge Mill river fairly boils on its way to the Otter, and has long since 
cut a deep path through the solid rock. The gorge is visited during the summer by many picnicers, who find 
The Home of here a most enjoyable place to spend a day. 

Judge Most of the settlers of the Clarendons came from Rhode Island, and many descendants of the old pioneer 

Theophilus families are still found in the valley. The settlers held their lands under a lease obtained of Col. John Henry 

Herrinton. Lydius, an Indian trader, who was the first title claimant. Lydius claimed to have purchased from the Mohawk 

Indians, in 1782, a tract of land which, he said, extended sixty miles soutliAvard from the mouth of Otter creek, and 
was twenty-five miles in width. The settlers were obliged by agreement to pay the trader one ear of Indian corn each year for 
the first tw'onty years, and live shillings a year after that, for each hnndred acres of land rented by them. 

At one time the inhalhtants living on the road now running between Rutland and North Clarendon became involved in a 
dispute with other land claimants, and the Lydius deed proving worthless, the original occupants procured a grant under the 
governor of New York, although it was well known that King George had, in 1767, forbidden the issuing of such a document. 
One Jacob Marsh bought laud under this grant and was among the foremost in advocating the New York and discrediting the New 
Hampshire title. Marsh was ably seconded in this by Benjamin Spencer, who was said by Ira Allen to be an " artful, intriguing, 
and designing man.” Marsh and Spencer raised the ire of Ethan Allen and his band of Green Mountain Boys, and one Saturday 
night they appeared in front of Spencer’s house, which was not far south of where the II. H. Dyer farm is now located. Allen, 
Remember Baker, and other well-known actors of that day, entered the house about eleven o’clock, and taking Spencer into custody, 
marched him two miles through the woods to the house of one Green, where he was kept under guard until Monday morning. He 
was then taken to the house of Joseph Smith and a trial was ordered. Spencer requested that this take plac(^ in front of his own 
door, and the request was granted. In front of Spencer’s house a "judgment seat” was erected, and upon this Allen, Baker, Seth 
Warner, and Robert Cochran took their places as judges. Spencer was charged and convicted with "cuddling with the land jobbers 
of New York ” and many other like offences. As a penalty it was announced that Spencer’s house and goods should be burned, Imt 
the convicted man begged so hard that finally the sentence was revoked and the house was deroofed. The sentence was executed 
" with great shouting and much noise and tumult.” Marsh, who was in New York at the time, was caught upon his return and 
given such a liberal application of the " beech seal ” that his back stung for many a day under the chastisement he received with the 
"twigs of the wilderness.” 
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“A Bill A Clai-eiidon character was the far-famed Judge Theophilus Herrinton, or Harrington, as the name is com- 

of Sale monly but incorrectly spelled, who refused to deliver a runaway slave to his master without "a bill of sale from God 

from God Almighty.” Judge Herrinton came to Clarendon from Ehode Island in 1785. He married in his former home 

Almighty.” Betsey Buck, and in 1797 there were living eleven of their twelve children. The longevity which character- 

izes Vermonters is brought to mind in this connection, as there were at this time in one school district in Clarendon 
eight families to whom had been born one hundred and thirteen children, of whom ninety-nine were then living. iSTone of the 
husbands in these families had a second wife. 

Judge Herrinton represented Clarendon in the Legislature in 1795 and from 1798 to 1803 inclusive, and was speaker of the 
House of Kepresentatives in the last-named year. He was chief judge of Rutland County Court from 1800 to 1803, when he was 
elected judge of the Supreme Court, in which capacity he served for ten years. 

Of Judge Herrinton Hiram A. Huse says: "He was no observer of conventionalities, if he knew them, and it has been 
said that he sometimes went into court barefooted. His business was that ot a farmer, and he was not admitted to the bar till after 
his election as a Supreme Court judge. Many stories are told of him — how he said he didn’t know as the court knows what 
a demurrer is, but it knows what justice is, and the plaintiff shall have judgment; and how, while the other judges doubted 
whether the horse thief who stole in Canada, and was guilty of asportation in this State, could be here convicted, Herrinton insisted 
that he not only stole it in Canada, but every step of the way he took with it, and so stole it all the way through Vermont ; and how 
he cut the knot about the seal by his 'Hand me a wafer.’” 



Rutland. 

I N a valley in the very heart of the Green-mountain range, yet in direct communication with the principal cities of the country, 
lies Rutland, one of the most important municipalities in northern New England. It is, moreover, a city combining the advan- 
tages of a metropolis and the beauties of a country town ; a city of homes and a centre ot culture and refinement. Its altitude 
of five hundred and sixty-two feet above the level of the sea gives it a bracing air, and its water for the caralie 

and the extinguishing of tire, coming as it does from ice-cold springs far back in the mountains, is of a purity 

unquestioned. A jar of water taken a few years ago from a city hydrant was sent to a Boston laboratory for 
analysis, and the reply came back that but one jar had ever been received the contents of which had shown upon 
test to be purer than the Rutland water. The same is used now as then, although the rapid growth of the city has 
made it necessary to increase the capacity of the settling ponds. 

This particular part of the valley of the Otter has a much more even temperature than might be thought by a stranger who 
associates Vermont with all the bad weather and cold storms charged up against the account ot New England. Rutland lies just 
out of the track of the greatest storms. The marble range on the west, and Killington, Pico, Shrewsbury, East mountain. Ball 

mountain, and other peaks of the Green-mountain range to the east, stand as buffers between Rutland and the storms which the clerk 

of the weather bureau gets up against the peace of this community. Asa rule the most severe storms break on one side or the 
other of the city, which thus reigns in a happy valley which has long attracted the attention of the traveller. The balsam and spruce 
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covei’ed mountains send down cooling breezes in summer and temper the sharp winds and produce a notably even climate for this 
latitude. 

As a business centre Rutland is unquestionably the first in the State., Its many machine-shops and wood-working industries 
give employment to hundreds of men who are rapidly acquiring homes in the city. The stores and hotel accommodations are espe- 
cially good. There are several hostelries '' close handy by” to the railroad station, and still others maybe found farther out. Among 
the nearer hotels are the Berwick, Bardwell, Brunswick, and Banquet. One minute’s \valk from the electric-car line will bring one 
to the Brock House, which is run more on the boarding-house plan than as a transients’ hotel. The residence of the late Ex-Governor 
John B. Page has been thrown open to guests, and is a notably good place in which to spend the summer. 

Rutland is the railroad centre of the State, and is on the direct line between Boston, Montreal, Ottawa, and the West. Take 
a train at Boston at 11 o’clock in the morning, and at 4.40 o’clock in the afternoon you will find yourself in the Rutland station 
in time for a drive to any of the lake or mountain summer-resorts before taking a 6-o’clock dinner. Take your rod and fly book 
with you; wet a line after your dinner and again in the morning; drive to Rutland in time to catch the Green-mountain Flyer for 
Boston at l..')5 o’clock in the afternoon, and you will be at the "Hub” at 7.35 o’clock that evening. 

The city of Rutland, like its surrounding country, impresses the traveller with its beauty. The streets are broad, the houses 
well built, and in many cases handsomely planned, and comforts found in a much larger municipality may be had at a nominal cost. 
The only State institution in the city is the House of Correction, which is situated on a commanding hill overlooking the church 



spires. 
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A drive from Rutland in any direction is a treat within the reach of almost any pocket-book, for a good 
horse and comfortable carriage can be had for from $2 to $3 for the day. If yon go to the north you follow the 
winding course of the Otter to the famous falls of Proctor or the town of Pittsford ; drive to the south and your 
course lies through the same vmrdant valley to the White Rocks at Wallingford, or the mysteries of the gorge at 
Clarendon; go to the west and you will see the renowned quarries of marble at West Rutland, or enter the lake 
region of Castleton and Poultney ; drive east and you will pass over the summit of the Green-mountain range, where houses are few 
and far lietween, but where bears, deer, and lynx are no strangers. Any of the points mentioned are within an easy drive frojii 
the city over the best of mountain and valley roads. 

Ask a Rutlander to tell you the point of most general interest in this vicinity, and if it is a summer day he 
KiUington will reply without hesitation that it is Killington peak. Four thousand two hundred and forty-one feet above the 

Peak. sea level, this peak stands the king of Vermont mountains. From the United States Signal Service pole, on the 

highest point of vantage, one can see with the naked eye from the Canadian border on the north to the Massachu- 
setts line on the south, and from the White mountains beyond the Connecticut on the east to the Adirondacks beyond the Cham- 
plain on the west. With an ordinary telescope Burlington can l)e seen on any clear day. A few years ago, when a party of 
engineers connected with the United States Coast Survey were stationed on the mountains, a large telescope was levelled on New 
York harbor, and a flash of light reflected from a mirror held by preconcerted arrangement in the statue of Liberty was plainly 
observed. 

To reach the peak by the most direct route one leaves Rutland by way of Killington avenue, and is driven to the top of the 
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" Notch,” to a point from whence Eutland lies at your feet. A little farther on at the left is a heap of white rock quartz where a 
Kutland man once mined for gold. The first turn to the left brings you in time to the half-Av^ay house, a few rods below which is 
one of the prettiest waterfalls in the country. A mile beyond this point is ” Brewer’s,” where jmu can leave your horse and driver 
if you care to make the ascent on foot. Yoir have already come seven miles, and there are three more of steep climbing before you 
reach the Killington House and a hearty dinner. The way lies through a dense forest, over a road that would put many a city 
street to shame, and well supplied with ice-cold springs along its course. As you make the ascent the air gradually becomes more 
rarefied, l)eech, birch, and hendock give place to mountain ash, spruce, and balsam, and small game hurries out of the road as you 
approach. The giant trees which met over your head when you started on the three-mile climb become smaller and smaller as 
you near the top, until, when the house comes into view, they are little more than wind-tossed, storm-dwarfed specimens, little 
larger than stunted saplings. At the house are excellent accommodations during the summer, and a deej) spring of water that has no 
superior in the world. The crest of the mountain is a fifth of a mile from the hotel, and is reached by steps built in the rocks. If you 
find yourself in the clouds, wait until the sun again comes forth ; for as the mists lift there will appear tlie most magnificent mountain 
display that Vermont has to offer. 

It is no uncommon thing for visitors to stand under a beating sun and witness a thunder-storm hundreds of feet below them. 
One day in August, 181)4, a small cloud appeared in the west during the noon hour, and rapidly approached the base of the mountain. 
As it rolled on, the city of Rutland was obscured, and heavy bolts of lightning struck in the valley. On the mountain-top not a 
breath of air stirred. When upon the very foot of the mountain the cloud split as if by magic, and leaving a narrow slit of sun- 
light where the division occurred, the divided storm took separate ways. On one side was Pico and on the other was Shrewsbury. 
Over the tops of these mountains the storm passed, and entering the valley of the Ottaquechee left wreckage along its entire i^ath. 

If a traveller happeiis to be of an adventurous turn of mind and the day is yet in its knickerbockers, he may have the hardi- 
hood to reach Rutland by way of Lake Pico and the Rutland and Woodstock stage-road. In the days when the redskins in- 
habited the valley of the Otter and l)uilt signal fires on Killington peak and the Deer’s Leap, there were two ways of 

A Primeval reaching the mountain. One was over a trail that has since become the established road, and the other was by an 

Forest Way. ascent on the north side. The latter trail wound its way through tlie forest to Lake Pico, and from there to what is 

now Sherbtmie Hollow. To reach Rutland by the older of the tNvo paths, you start from the Killington House barn 

and follow for a mile a well-beaten trail running in a northeasterly direction. Near a big rock the path leads otf to the east in 

most confusing manner, and finally becomes so indi.stinct that it takes the eye of a woodsman to follow it. If you ]mssess such an 
eye, you will find that after following a ledge for half a mile the trail takes a northerly course, and finally brings you to the end of a 
wood-road, the starting-point of which is the old Plumley Mill. Should you, like many others, become confused, turn straight down 
the mountain-side and follow the first brook you happen to strike. This will soon join others, and either l)ring you out at the mill 
or at Lake Pico. If you come out of the woods at the mill, take the road that leads up a gentle grade, past a building on which is 
painted the word “ Stoar,” and you will pass the lake and arrive at the stage road, after a two-mile walk. Should the brook prove to 
be the inlet of the lake, follow the same corduroy road to the left and you will reach the top of the mountain, after walking a mile 
and a half. From here to Rutland the distance is ten miles down the mountain. On such a trip it is well to carry a rifle, for 
should you chance to meet a black bear or Canadian lynx, the consequence to an unarmed explorer might be anything but pleasant. 
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But should you see a bear, the safest thing to do is to take the advice of sage woodsmen and let it alone, for bear-hunting is an art 
the successful accomplishment of which is known only to the few. 

Of the many summer resorts in the vicinity of Rutland, Lake Bomoseen is one of the most popular. Here 
Lake Bomo can be enjoyed pure air and spring water, and fine fishing and hunting. The lake lies in the towns of Gastleton and 
seen. Hubbardtou, and is a pleasant di'ive of sixteen miles from Rutland, over a hill and valley road that has few rivals in 

the State. The lake is eight miles in length and in some places two miles broad, and receives its inflow from rills 
along its shores and springs in its bed. The lake is in the basin of Georgia or argillaceous slate, and has a quarry on one shore. 
There are several good hotels about the lake, and many cottages. In summer the place is the resort of city folk, but is unusually 
free from picnics and gatherings of that nature. In fact, Lake Bomoseen is a fashionable summer resort, and is becoming better 



known each season. 

Clarendon Springs, eight miles west of Rutland, is one of the more quiet summer places, where manj^ people 
spend the hot months among tlie Green-mountain foot-hills. The resort has no water front, but people are attracted 
here l)y the health-giving springs, from which the place takes its name. A comfortable hotel is the principal place 
of entertainment . 

Middletown Springs, a few miles farther on, is a resort of a similar nature. The village has a slight advan- 
l hotel accommodations, it being the seat of the Montvert, one of the largest summer hostelries in the State. 

West Rutland, live miles from Rutland, is, with Proctor, the centre of the marble industry of the world. The 
town may be reached by carriage or by electric or steam cars, and a profitable day can be spent in and about 
the quarries, which are famous the world over. A visit would not be complete without making a descent into the 
" Sheldon” quarry. This is one of the deepest in the world, and to see the men getting out huge blocks by the aid 
of diamond drills one will have to leave the surface of the earth behind him and go down over two hundred feet and 
then folloNV a passage underground for some distance. The marble taken out is finished near the quarries, and 
each process through which the stone passes may be observed. 

Nearly every one who has occasion to go to IToodstock or Stockbridge from the western side of the mountains takes stage at 
Rutland, and if he is bound for Woodstock he goes by way of Sherburne "Holler” and the Bridge waters. Those 
From Rutland who go any other Avay live to regret it. The stage line to scenic-loving Vermonters is what the Alps are to 
to Woodstock, the Swiss, particularly in summer, when one can scarcely afford to miss the chance of a ride in a comfortable stage 
over the top of the range. Sundays excepted, the stage leaves Rutland at 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
reaches its destination in the evening. From Rutland to Mendon the road ascends a slight incline, and from there to the summit 
lies through one of the wildest reaches of forest in Vermont. During the last two miles no houses Avill be seen, and for that matter 
few other signs of civilization. At the top the stage-driver will rest his horses, and Avill point out on the right a road leading to 

Lake Pico and United States Senator Proctor’s shooting-box, and on the left to the Deer’s Leap, a cliff rising several hundred feet 

above the level of the road and crowned with clumps of weather-beaten spruce trees. 

The precipice is marvellously constructed by Nature, being honeycombed with dark vaults and subterranean passageways 
extending no man knows hoAv far. The leap is associated with many curious traditions, and Avhile the mountain inhabitants 
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refuse to admit suggestions of superstition, it nevertheless remains an undisputed fact that the caverns are never 
visited by them. It is said that the stage road was once an Indian trail. Stories of ghosts and hobgoblins hang 
about the cavernous recesses, but they are seldom told by daylight. One mountaineer alleges that on a cold moon- 
light night, while passing the leap, the ghost of an Indian crossed his path, and making uncanny signs with his 



tomahawk disappeared in the direction of the caves. 

Just how the cliff came by its name is a matter for conjecture, but it is said that a deer once leaped to death from the top of 
the precipice when chased by a party of Indians. Many a fisherman, reaching the summit at daybreak, has seen the bald eagle rest- 
ing in the air over rabbit runways, and then fall at a tremendous rate to the earth. The poets see in this wild manoeuvre many 
grand things, but the mountaineers know that the eagle was simply after a breakfast. 

In the fall of 1895 two newspaper men visited the Deer’s Leap caves for the purpose of exploration. Tying 
their horse to a tree at the top of the mountain, the two men entered the woods and were not long in tinding open- 
ings extending into the mountain. After rambling about for an hour or more with a dark-lantern and a camera, a 
passage was found entering the rock at an angle of forty-five degrees. Down this a stone was rattled and went rum- 
bling until the sound was lost. In the vicinity of this were many more passages, and directly at the left yawned the 
mouth of a large cave. Into this the two went, and after passing through many intricate passageways they ascended through a natural 
tunnel and found themselves well up toward the top of the cliff. From this point of vantage there could be gained a view of the 
road many feet below, and farther off to the east rose the line of abrupt hills at the foot of Ottaquechee river. Directly behind the 
explorers a cavern led straight into the mountain. One newspaper man stationed himself here while the other followed a hedgehog 
path to a point above the cave. Here he found a shaft, and a near-by rock when dropped into it struck with a sullen thud many feet 
below. No sooner had the stone reached the foot of the shaft than there was a scrambling below, and a huge bear lumbered out of 
the mouth of the cave within a rod of the explorer, and disappeared in the direction of the road. In less than five minutes there was 
a confusion of neighs and growls in the regions below, and when the newspaper men reached their team the frightened horse had 
succeeded in partially demolishing the carriage. A few hours later the bear was caught in a trap set by a Sherburne "Holler” man. 

The road leading south from the Deer’s Leap to United States Senator Proctor’s shooting-box lies through a 
Lake Pico and forest so dense that the trees, in many instances, meet over the roadway and form, in summer, a "lovers’ lane” two 
LJ.S. Senator miles in length. The first sight of civilization is the old buildings of an abandoned logging-camp which was " struck” 
Proctor’s many years ago and moved farther back into the mountains. The lake is seen directly after leaving the old camp. 

Shooting‘Box. nestles in an out-of-the-way corner in the woods, two thousand two hundred feet above the sea level, and is the 



A Bear at 
Close Quar= 
ters. 



most remarkable natural trout-lake in the State. The club-house, a modern structure, is situated on the right of the 
road as you approach, and commands a fair view of the water front. The lake is as famous as it is remarkable, and, before it was 
" posted,” was the rendezvous for the few sportsmen who knew its whereabouts. The water is nowhere more than five feet deep, but 
a rock may be sunk in the bed to an unknown depth. The lake is fairly alive with red and green lizards and blood-suckers, which 
are the only inhabitants besides the trout. No other fish can live in the water. Lake Pico finds its source in hidden openings 
somewhere in its filmy bottom, and in a small inlet-brook rising on the summit of Pico. The trout are as peculiar as is the 
formation of the lake. They average from eight to ten inches in length, and rarely exceed three-quarters of a pound in weight. 
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A Land of 
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One day they will take ij. fly as fast as it is cast on tlie water, while on another thousands may be seen jumping and not one will 
touch the feather. They will rise aggravatingly near, take a look, and disappear from sight. One can row silently among the lily 
pads all day and will noAmr so much as see a fish, yet a hundred trout may be rising within flyshot of the boat. This is extremely 
puzzling, unless you kno^r the formation of the lake bed. Before the "posters ” were put up, heavy baskets of flsh were taken here 
on summer days, and twice, when the season opened in April, bushels of trout were taken through the ice. 

There is no place in Eutland county where game is more plentiful than in the vicinity of this lake. Deer 
are seen daily, and grouse and hares can be had for the shooting. The lake is on a runway from Killington to the 
hills west of Deer's Leap and connects two famous yards. Over this runway deer-travel may be said to l)e 
heavy. 

Beyond the posted land lies a forest broken only by the deserted Plumley Mill, which a few years ago was the scene of 
considerable lumbering activity. The buildings still stand and afford a good place to put up a horse for a day. 
Plumley Mill. From the mill to Sherburne " Holler ” runs a trout brook Avhere fish may be taken in season. The forest in the 
vicinity is particularly wild, and bear and lynx are often seen. One day when the old mill was in full operation a 
buck, angered by a terrier pup, chased a lumberman to the mill and hung about all day. On another occasion a bay lynx jumped 
upon a woodsman, who barely escaped with his life. In the rear of the boarding-house is an Indian orchard. In one of the trees a 
bear was killed one Sunday, where he was chased by the terrier pup before alluded to. F. M. Plumley, the manager of the mill, has 
taken fifty bears about here and on Shrewsbury mountain during the last twenty years. 

From the top of the mountain to Sherburne " Holler ” the road descends at a quick grade. At the " Holler” 
the driver changes horses while you eat a bountiful supper at the tavern named " Traveller’s Home,” with the S 
on the signl)oard painted upside down ; and the trip to Bridgewater village is continued in the dusk of the evening 
down the Ottaquechee through a Ijeautiful valley. 

Of all the interesting points in Bridgewater, the gold mines stand preeminent. They cannot be better 
described than by a writer who says : 



Sherburne 

“Holler.” 



The 

Bridgewaters. 



There are a good many ways of getting to Bridgewater — Bridgewater village ” it used to be called to distinguish it from Bridgewater Corners and 
Bridgewater Centre and West Bridgewater and Bridgewater Hill and all the other Bridgewaters, as well as from Bridgewater in general; but the most 
delio-htfnl way of all is down the river from Sherburne. It is twelve miles from that village to this, and my understanding is that the world has but one finer 
drive of the length, and that is the one from Bridgewater to Sherburne. The up-stream journey has the advantage for the better effect of the river and 
mountain. Ottaquechee river is no more than a good-sized brook in Sherburne, but it never fails in beauty. You start from there Bridge waterward down a 
valley straight for a long distance, at first astonishingly narrow, and the sides as steep as they well can be and support vegetation. That on one side of the 
stream is remarkable for its regularity and seems like a roof of living green hundreds of feet high and three miles long. Only the lower parts of the moun- 
tain-sides are cleared ; the upper mountain is mostly left to forest and primeval evergreens, and birch and maples are mixed in with all sorts of younger 
growth in a way to give all the shades of forest green. The cleared land on the mountain-sides is used for pastures, and the cattle have such steep work that 
it seems as if they ought to carry spiked tails with which to brace themselves, like chimney swallows. But there is bottom land made level by time and water. 
The meadows spread out and make fair farms, and there the mountains shut in until there is barely room between their feet for the river and the road. In fact, 
the meadows run along with these breaks in such a way as to suggest an irregular string of sausages on a large scale. 

It is only a little way from Bridgewater Corners, where once dwelt .losiah Josslyn. famous for his quaint philippics, to Bridgewater village, the 
real metropolis of the town. The village is situated at this point because of the falls of the river. The power is used by a saw-mill, grist-mill, and flannel- 
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LAKE DUNMORE FROM AN ELEVATION. SILVER LAKE JUST OVER THE MOUNTAIN AT THE RIGHT. 




The Minore 
Mine. 



galena running across it about a foot wide and waslied brio-lu by the water Father carried snmo r n i i 

with the help of that tried to find out what the stufl' was He flnallv evti-ieted a hit S^’^’^na home, borrowed a book on mineralogy, and 

brook, and after some trouble succeeded. News o he c -c.n^ ^ye. o, " ® T 

undivided part, in 1854, to one Smith, of IViucheste and he yo «“>all 

He lived in Woodstock, had a fine pa:ir of luirserto diWe up Imte ancir^^id "w""'n t d" r 

business and the thing stopped.” * 3 one oo good foi him to drink. But he did not know inneh about the 

takes a rather conservative vieiv 0 ^^! o- hT Ud nofsee I excitement from the first, and yet 

-a..4hain4got much fever, 

“ But there is gold here, isn't there ? ” 

git 8100 ;:°"’"'^*' gittin’ on-tout. 'Bout like all the old banks where there was S3 in paper to 81 in silver. Put in 83 an' 

“ Isn’t tliere gold on your farm ? ” 

“ Yes, I s'pose so ; but they ain’t gittin’ it out.” 

“ Doesn’t anybody make anything out of these mines? ” 

an- - I dunn.’i. Tl>ere-s so much speckerlation that somebody makes, but I've hed the rumatics an’ didn’t sleep much las’ night 
“ May I hitch my horse here while I walk up to the mine “ ’- 

i'waSd ™ ‘u r " ^ go the house an’ go to bed ” 

tumbling down the liill. I w;mt to the spot ‘and nmn ^ Httle .stream that came 

with a sledge-hammer, while the other hiked om T ey ^ Vc^^^ m ‘’V’" P«lverizing some rock 

“ What are you doing here ? ” I asked. Canadi.ms, and the pounder was evidently the boss. 

■‘ Gittin- out gole,-’ answered tlie tacilurn pounder. 

“Have you really found gold here? ” 

tZ'cZZZ a iimM 'of pt^S , 

“ He-s gole,-’ he said. “ He de secL’ ,, ^41 fi.m •? nin ’ the pounder indicated a shining scale the size of a pinhead. 

On the way home 1 iaw a mi: 1; a ^ei m ^ 

“ Nockerlated. ” -Mornm . ’ 

“ Ho you know anything 
“ Du haow ? " 

I repeated my ipiestion. 

“ Dunno nothin- about it.” 

“ Tlien you haven-t caught the gold fever? ” 

“ 1 ill haow ? Fever ? \o. I be°i nockerlated ." 

“What?” 

“ I ve ben nockerlated more than thirty year ao-o.’' 

“ How was that? ” “ 



■ about the gold mine about here?” I asked 
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factory, all owned by one man. There are some stores, a little church, and a small hotel, and the village is done. The old church was burned years ago and 
took the hotel alongside, 'J’he little tavern, on the same site, is kept by the son o£ the proprietor of the old inn. The old church had fallen into disuse and 
had somehow come to be owned by Nathan Lamb, who lived next door, with the similitude of a lamb of the four-legged kind painted white on the cast-iron gate 
before his door. Nathan has gone to his rest now, the cast-iron lamb has disappeared, and even the story of his offering a second-hand pulpit for sale is fast 
fading out. 



Everybody has heard of the mines. They are almost as old as those of California, and have been brought before the people times 
The Famous without number. It was in 18o3 that the “ gold fever ” was tirst felt. Everybody was sure of getting rich oflf-hand, and from that day to 
Gold Mines of there has been a succession of new discoveries, new mining companies, new mining, new mills, and new failures. Every attempt, 

Bridgewater. far, has been a failure. What successes have been made in manipulating companies in a speculative way, and “ salting ” mines and 

that sort of thing, it is impossible to say. It is said that over $1,000,000 in good money have been spent here mining. Likely enough if 
everything was reckoned the figure would run a good deal above that, for the business has been going on for a generation, and with many 
single operations of no little magnitude. 



No one can tell how much gold has been taken out, but it might reach half the amount it cost. It has all been getting ready for 
things and “ developing,” with now and then a little metal to show. There is in the whole history no story of paying vvorks. Still there is 
gold there. Good authorities say that there is gold in every town in this longitude all through the State. 

In the summer of 189.o I paid a visit to the mines. I was told that the fii’st man to see was Oscar F. Washburn, that lived “ up the 

Branch,” and that the mine, which once assayed from $10,000 to $70,000 a ton, was located on his farm. 

“ How shall I get there ? ” 

“ Well, you foller up the Branch, and jest the other side of the Branch you take the Dailey Holler I'oad, and anybody’ll tell ye where Washburn lives. 
Bout six mile.” 

These are the directions I got — a trifle ambiguous in spots, but clear enough when you are familiar with the local dictionary. The Branch is a 
stream that runs into the Ottaquechee a little above “ Babcock’s,” and is also in common speech the little village of Bridgewater Centre. So I drove up the 

Branch and over the Branch to the “ Dailey Holler ” signboard, and up the “ Dailey Holler ” road to Washburn’s. I crossed a little bridge, turned sharply to the 

left, and went up a hill steeper than any prairie-bred mind could believe existed. This was geographically a little southwest of the centre of the town. Mr. 
Washburn was at the mill, I was told, and I followed a little path to a fence and continued through a field forty rods westward toward the mill. Directly I 
came in sight of an iron smokestack looking strangely out of place with its mountain surroundings, !ind there apjreared a narrow^ edge of the 

forest with a little tinkling stream at the bottom and the mill just on the other side. At a workhouse in the corner of the building I found Mr. AAashburn and 
an assistant hard at work. The assistant from time to time dipped from a wooden bucket with a cast-iron spider a quantity of water with quicksilver at the 
bottom. This he poured into a large piece of chamois-skin held by Mr. Washburn. The water was squeezed from the skin into an iron pan and the operation 
was repeated. 

“ What are you doing ? ” I asked. 

“ Getting out gold,” was the answer; and Mr. Washburn took up a wide-mouthed bottle containing an irregular lump of something resembling tin- 
foil crushed together. ” 

“ That’s amalgam,” he said, “ quicksilver and gold.” I then saw that there was some substance in the chamois bag, and that the squeezing operation 
was to separate this from the water and quicksilver. “We are just cleaning up our first batch,” Mr. Washburn continued. “This is the first test with the 
oi'e.” He then more fully explained the process and gave an interesting account of his mining experiences. He had lost $27,000, but was firm in the belief 
that he would strike metal some day. He had made a study of gold mining and was confident that there was a v'ein of gold running from Nova Scotia to the 
South. 



Goid Taken 
Out. 

The Branch. 



On my way back I stopped at the “ Branch,” and was told by Matthew E. Kennedy how his father discovered Bridgewater gold. He said : 

“No, it was not by accident. My father was always interested in minerals and in examining them. I bought the land Washburn now lives on in 
1810, but did not owm the lands the mines were on. My father came to visit me in August, 1841, and examined very closely some peculiar reddish rocks he 
found in a stone-heap on my land. He was hunting bees one day after that and followed them across the little brook, and there he saw some more of the 
same rock. He went home some time after, but came back and we went to take up the swarm of bees. In crossing the brook this time we saw the vein of 
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Caught in Shrewsbury Pond. 



“NOT AN OPTICAL DELUSION.” 




“ Took all simimei'. Borrei-ed pei'taters to git through the tvinter. Ain’t scat of no fever.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

What might your name bo ? ” 

I satisfied him, and he asked : 

“ Ye don’t wanter buy no gold mine, do ye? ” 

I replied that I did not. 

“ Ben here long ? ” he queried. 

“ Not long enough to hear of ‘ nockerlation ’ for gold fever. ” 

“ Didn’t ye never ? Julluok es not ye hain’t. Best way. Some on um et didn’t get nockerlated’ll tell ye so. It’s jes kinder a light run o’ fever — 
sick some. Hed to borrer pertaters. Kep’ my farm. Ef I’d hed the reg’lar fever, I should er los’ that.” 

“ Do they get rich up there? ” 

“Reckon not. Now, lemme tell ye. I’ve ben here a tol’rable while. They’ve ben a diggin’ gold an’ trouncin’ round for mor’n foi'W years, an’ I jes’ 
dug one summer. Rest o’ the time I ben diggin’ pertaters. I uster hev bilbows an’ pink eyes an’ peachblows an’ Jackson whites an’ a lot on ’m — but they’re 
all pertaters. I ben diggin’ on ’m, an’ there hain’t nobody ben diggin’ gold thet’s got ahed o’ me. Take pertaters an’ gold an’ you can give me the pertaters. 
I’ve ben nockerlated an’ I hain’t diggin’ gold. Goin’ to rain. Es ole Uncle Sile Bugbee uster say, ‘ It’s too wet to work out-doors; boys, let’s go an’ hoe in 
the gardin.’” 

And so the old farmer left me. 

You go to Woodstock from Bridgewater and you take the stage owned and driven by "Young Bill Billin’s.” 
The Trip to "There are middle-aged men,” says an " east-sider,” " who remember this stage-driver at work when they were children, 

Woodstock. looking exactly as he does now, for time changes his face no more than his appellation. He was 'fresh-faced Y^oung 

Bill Billin’s,’ driving stage and saying nothing, a generation ago, and he is ' fresh-faced Y'oung Bill Billin’s,’ driving stage 
and saying nothing, now. There was an older Bill Billin’s, his father, who died a few years ago after driving stage more miles than 
could easily be recorded. William Billings drove stage between Woodstock and Bethel almost fifty years, and would have rounded 
out the half-century had jiot political changes put the route into other hands. ' Young Bill Billin’s’ lives at Woodstock and drives 
to Bridgewater every day of his life, carrying mail, passengers, and miscellaneous poddledock, and doing errands. Passengers and 
mails excepted, he charges ten cents for carrying everything and doing anything, keeps no accounts, never makes a memorandum, 
and is reputed never to have forgotten anything, not even a dime.” 

Rutland is a centre for fishermen, and there is scarcely a day in summer that some man or boy does not 
Trout-Fishing bring in a good string. One reason for this is that Killington, Pico, and Shrewsbury are covered with ice-cold 

about springs, the w’aters from which trickle down the mountain-sides into the trout-stream feeders, keeping them clear 

Rutiand. and cool in the hottest July weather. The streams from the western slopes of these mountains reach Otter creek in 

the vicinity of Rutland, and trout may be taken from the sources of the main streams to the base of the foot-hills. As 
these peaks are but a few miles from Rutland, a two hours’ drive will bring one to the best brook-fishing in the county, where 
one may take trout from May 1 to September 1. All trout taken under six inches in length must be immediately returned to the 
waters in which they were caught. Fish and game wardens are notably vigilant in Vermont, and have a habit of suddenly appear- 
ing at your side while you are casting a fly, and demanding a sight of your catch. This they will surely get before they leave, 
and woe bo unto you if by chance or intention you have retained an undersized fish. 
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Upper end of Lake Dunmore. 




The Green- 

Mountain 

Watershed. 



Killington, Pico, and Shrewsbmy, and intermediate mountains, form the watershed of the main rano-o in this section of Rut- 
land county. The streams on the west side find their way to the Otter in trouting ri^^er, and those on tlie^east side find an outlet 
in the Ottaquechee by means of many small brooks. Cold river, East creek, and Furnace river drain the west 
slopes. ^ Cold river finds its source in two reaches of primeval forest. The north branch rises on Killington peak 
and drains the valley between that mountain and Pico. The fishing is good to " Brewer’s,” eight miles from Rutland. 
Here the stream forks into Brewer and Eddy brooks, and the trout run so small that fishing is unprofitable. The 
soutli branch rises on Shrewsbury mountain and drains the valley bet ween the south slope of Killington, the east 
slope of Little Killington, and the north slope of Shrewsbury. The fishing is excellent to a point two miles above "Burditt’s Mills,” 

ten miles from Rutland. The streams meet five miles from the city and form Cold river proper. The river is fished with a bait 

during the month of May, and with flies from June until the season closes. 

East creek proper rises in Chittenden meadows ten miles northeast of Rutland, where will be found some of the best fishing 
111 Bie State. The south branch, sometimes called " Mendon river,” rises in the town of Mendon, a few miles east of the city, and 

drains the north slope of Pico and the Mendon ” basin.” The two streams join in the town of Rutland, and enter the Otter below 

the State House of Correction. 

Furnace river finds its birthplace in the North Chittenden mountains, and reaches Pittsford after a rough course through a 
gorge above the "Mills.” The trouting is excellent for both fly and bait from the mountains to the "Mills.” " 

Few "posters” forbid fishing on any of these streams. 

The State Fish Commissioners have done much to improve fishing in Rutland county waters, by stocking the brooks with fry 
and fingerling trout taken from the hatchery at Roxbury. • & . 

On the last night of the session of the Yerniont Legislature, in 189(1, the Senate and House of Representatives 
Repeal of the passed the most important law affecting sportsmen’s interests that has been sent to the Governor for signature since 
Deer Law. the six-inch trout bill became a law. By virtue, of this statute, 'October, each year, ivill be an open month for 
shooting deer throughout the entire State, and as the "white flag” has not been under fire in Vermont for many 
years, it goes without saying that the best shooting in the East will be found here with the opening of the season in 1897. The law 
as signed by the Governor, provides that only deer with antlers may lie killed, and that but two iLiy be taken by any one person in 
the course of a season. It prohibits the use of dogs, salt-licks, jack-lights, crusting, and traps ; and allows one deer and the head, 

hoofs, and hide of another to be taken from the State when accompanied by the captor. The first provision is intended to protect 
does and voiing bucks. ^ 

t. o 

Late in the sixties a sportsman might have hunted for a month and failed to find so much as the track of a deer, for in all 
parts of the State the animals had fallen prey to the traps and guns of jiot hunters who paid little heed to Nature’s 
laws and still less to pulilic sentiment. About this time a party of philanthropic sportsmen residing in Rutland 
procured a dozen bucks and does from Dannemora, N.Y., and turned them out on the foot-hills a few luiles east of 
Rutland. The Legislature was asked to cooperate by protecting the doer, and the request was granted, a law being 
enacted providing for a heavy fine for killing the animals at any time during the year. From that day until the 
present law was passed the statute was rigidly enforced by vigilant game wardens backed by an interested public. General sentiment 
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Why Deer 
are plentiful 
in Vermont. 



was also in favor of the enforcement of the law. For several years after the deer were liberated in Rutland-county woods nothing 
was heard ot the animals, but in time they began to multiply, and on several occasions herds were seen feeding in the mountain 
pastures. With ample protection the deer tinally became so numerous that two years ago the inhabitants of Essex county began to 
complain that the animals were intesting their grain fields and ruining their crops. Eventually the fiirniers petitioned the Legislature 
for redress. Similar action was taken in Rutland county, but no relief was afforded by the General Assembly. In 1896 the 

farmers came together under a common flag and made good a demand for an open season. 

As the animals became plentiful they seemed to realize that they were safe, and grew to be so tame that in winter they would 
often feed with the cattle in the barnyards. In Sherburne "Holler” there lived for several years a large buck named " Uncle Billy.” 
The animal put in an appearance one cold December day. He established his headquarters in the sheds near the old 
The Buck and church, and expected and usually received daily rations. When food was not placed at his disposal " Uncle Billy” 
the Deacon. would take it upon himself to make good the deficiency l)y stealing fodder left l)y horses in the stalls. For some time 
the old fellow was a great pet, but finally became ugly and now and then knocked down his benefactors. At length 
the citizens began to consider how they could rid the community of the animal and at the same time evade the law. Matters came 
to a crisis one Sunday morning when by a " most unholy act ” the buck brought down death-dealing wrath upon his head. "Uncle 
Billy,” who was uglier than usual that morning, caught sight of a venerable deacon on his way to church and gave chase, and the 
deacon entered the sanctuary in neither a dignified nor picturesque manner. This alone would have been enough, but as if to invite 
destruction the buck "squared off,” and, landing on the church door when the parson was in the middle of his long prayer, sent the 
splinters flying in all directions. The next day "Uncle Billy” was found lying in the sheds with traces of Paris green in the srain 
box in the stall in front of him. 

There are more deer in Rutland and Essex counties than in the remaining twelve, for the reason that in these 
Deer Yards territories the forests are extensive and particularly adapted for the growth of the animal. In Essex county the 

in Rutland enforcement of the law prohibiting the killing of deer has been comparatively lax, while the opposite is true with 

County. regard to Rutland county. It is even alleged that three members of a jury before whom an Essex-county man was 

brought for violation of the deer law were once entertained by a friend of the respondent and given a dinner, the 
principal item in the of which was Vermont venison. Though the case went against the accused, the jury failed to convict 
him. 

The main reason why Rutland county will afford the l>est deer-shooting in the State in 1897 is because of the many deer- 
yards existing in various parts of the territory. Through the centre of the county extends the main Green-mountain ran^e, with 
Killington, Pico, and Shrewsbury, three of the highest peaks, standing so closely together that there is room between their feet for 
small valleys only. The forests were partially cut over a few years ago, and thus the "second growth” and old timber afibrd feed- 
ing'-ground for deer during the entire year. As there are all kinds of food to be had in a small area, the animals do not need to 
migrate, and thus are found in the county the year round. Killington has an altitude of 4,241 feet; Pico, 3,967 feet; Shrewsbury, 
3,737 feet; Little Killington, 3,951 feet; Little Pico, 3,134 feet, and Mendon peak, 3,837 feet above the sea level. All are within 
an area of five miles square and within ten miles of Rutland. Thus it will be seen that of all the regions in the State where deer 
can be found there is none more fitted for breeding and development than this. Roads from Rutland run to all the principal points 
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where deer will be found, and it seems probable that this city will be the centre of operations in October. Guides may be picked up 
either in Rutland or in fbe mountains, and lodging may be had at almost any farmhouse. 

To reach the Pico deer-yards and hunting-grounds one may take the stage to Sherburne " Holler ” and from 
there follow " the west hill ” road to the old Plumley mill. By a private conveyance one can drive to the " Summit ” 
on the stage road and turning to the right follow the Lake Pico road past the Proctor club-house to the same point. 
From here roads lead back into the mountains between Killington and Pico. 

To get to the " yards” on the southern slope of Killington drive east over the "Notch,” take the left-hand road 
to "Brewer’s,” and put up your horse. By following a mill road running east from a point a tew rods north of the 
barn you will soon find yourself in a wild country where deer are plentiful. 

Shrewsbury is somewhat less easy of access, as it lies behind Little Killington, for which it is often mistaken. To reach the 
mountains, drive to Noyes’ mills and enter the woods from there. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon of July 16, 1895, when the streets of Rutland were full of men returning to 
A Wild Deer work, a full-grown buck was seen in the lots adjacent to South Main street. All hands gave chase, and the animal 
in 3 City was finally captured and taken to the barn of Lester Fish. Members of the Rutland Fish and Game Club weie 

Street. notified and orders were given for the animal’s release. The deer died before the order could be carried into effect. 

An autopsy was performed, but no evidences of injuries were found. It is supposed that the animal had been chased 
by a hound, and becoming bewildered had run into the city, and had died from fright. 

There are probably more deer seen in Sherburne valley than in any other part of the State. A reason for 

Many Deer this is that the valley lies between sparsely settled mountains in the very heart of the deer region. Hardly a day 

in Sherburne passes that some one does not see a deer, and the sight has of late become so common as to cause little or no remark. 

Valley. On Jan. 1, 1897, a deer bolted out of the woods in front of the post-office, turned down the Bridgewater road, 

crossed the iron bridge, turned to the left at the F. M. Plumley farm, and passing within a few feet of the house made its way into 
the woods on East mountain. 

On another occasion a buck came into the farmyard and later leisurely trotted into the woods. 

Bears and Mountain forests that support and shelter deer will support and shelter bear. While the Vermont laws shield 

Bear-Hunting deer and invite the destruction of bear, the latter are very common in Rutland county. One cannot visit the deei- 
in Rutland yards among the mountains east of Rutland without crossing bear-runs. The killing of hears is a regular item of 

County. sportsmen’s news in these parts. Four Iffack bears were killed in 1893 by the side of the Rutland and M' oodstock 

stage-i’oad, near the old Ripley mill in Mendon. For years bears have been shot or trapped foi pelt and State 
bounty ; but the Legislature of 1896 repealed the bounty law, and it is fair to assume that fewer pelts will be brought in by hunters. 

Bear-hunting demands great endurance and a stock of patience of almost l)iblical proportions. F. M. Phim- 
A Four-Days’ ley, of Sherburne, one of the most successful bear-hunters of the State, followed his first bear four days before he 
Bear-hunt. killed it. It was in November of the year 1872. It had been snowing, and Mr. Plumley started out with shotgun 
and dog for grouse or " patridges,” as they are commonly called in the back districts. He started up the south slo})e 
of Shrewsbury mountain, back of his farm, and he had not gone an eighth of a mile through the forests when the dog suddenly made 
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:i dash for the brush and small trees. The hunter followed, and soon came upon a beaten bear-path in the snow extending from ii 
clump of beech trees to the top of a knoll, where the trail was lost among the low spruces. The animal had evidently been beech- 
nutting, and when disturbed had made for cover in a direction plainly marked by tracks. 

After following the trail for a hundred rods, Mr. Plumley came upon a low ledge in a clearing, where two years before J. H. 
Learned had cut timber for one of the mills in the valley below the Plumley farm. Across the ledge ran a road covered with tree- 
tops and general dehrif^ well decayed after two years’ exposure to sun and rain. The path ended at a point where the dog stood 
guard. The bear had evidently crawled under the tree-tops, and when some of these were removed the hunter discovered the 
mouth of a cave. Plainly enough there was hut one way to gain an entrance, and this was to follow the exam[)le set liy the bear 
and crawl in. Dropping a brace of halls into the l)arrel of his shotgun, Mr. Plumley got down on his hands and knees, with the 
muzzle of the piece pointing toward the mouth of the cave, and slowly felt his way along the damp passage. Ho had crawled 
about four rods, when a low growl in front of him, and a moment later a pair of gleaming eyes, warned him of the danger of 
this kind of bear-hunting. The hunter attempted to reverse his gun, but before he could do so the bear made a rush and pushed 
past him, jamming the man against the side of the cave in his hurried exit. At the mouth of the passage the hear was met by the 
dog, and although the canine did not close in upon the animal, he worried him toward the woods, and the two were twenty rods away 
when Mr. Plumley emerged from the cave and sent a mixed charge of shot and bullets into bruin’s flank. The shot told, hut failed 
to stop the animal, and the chase continued until sundown, when the hunter and his dog found that the hear had rounded the base 
of Killington, skirted Pico, and that he himself was in Mendon more than ten miles from home, as the crow flies, and more than twice 
tliat distance hy road. That night the tired hunter and his dog spent in Mendon, and early the next morning Mr. Plumley, armed 
with a trusty rifle, set forth, this time accompanied hy a man named Colburn, and the hear was chased to Cook’s lull. Here 
Colburn, who Avas not up in bear-hunting, gave out, and Mr. Plumley was obliged to leave the trail long enough to return to Reuben 
Ranger’s, in Mendon, and enlist the services of two men named Hinckley and Corey. That day the three folhjwed the hear trail to 
the "Notch” four miles from Rutland, and there darkness again suspended the sport. The next day Colburn had sufliciently 
recovered to join in the chase, and he, together with Mr. Plumley and a man named Parker, took up the trail. The party had 
several shots during the day, but the distance was so great and the woods were so thick that though the halls from the Winchesters 
struck the animal he still kept his feet. Finally, toward nightfall bruin was brought to bay in a thick covert of sju-uce trees, and 
every man levelled his gun and pulled the trigger. Snap, snap, snap Went the looks, but the balls had become loosened in the brass 
shells, the moisture had worked in, and the crack of the cap was the only response. Mr. Plumley now volunteered to take the bear 
single handed. About ten feet from the now thoroughly enraged bear Avas a fallen tree with just room enough under it for the 
animal to ci’awl. On this tree Mr. Plumley stationed himself, and draAving a tAventy-two calibre revolver from his pocket he 
instructed his companions to drive the bear under the tree. Slowly the animal walked toAA^ard the spot, and when Avithin a foot 
of his face Mr. Plumley leAmlled his revolver and, aiming at the eye , sent a hall crashing through the animal’s brain. 

The chase over, the party took note of their surroundings and found themselves in a Avood bordering a pasture in the rear of 
the Plumley farm-house, and scarcely a hundred rods from the spot where the bear had been started three days before. The animal 
weighed three hundred pounds and measured seven feet from nose to tail. 
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Proctor. 

T hree miles beyond Centre Rutland and five miles beyond Rutland proper is the town of Proctor, a small Init important station 
on the Rutland railroad. The town is the headquarters of the Vermont Marble Company and the home of United States Sen- 
ator Redfield Proctor. The topography of the town resembles that of an Alpine village, and the streets are at such angles that 
it takes more than one visit to become familiar with, the place. The village is veritably built of marble, and the stone 
is seen in every shape from the rough block as it is taken from the quarry to the carved specimens in the finishing 
rooms. In color it is a dark mottled and is exceedingly handsome. The two-thousand-horse power to run the 
machinery of this vast city of mills and shops is furnished by the falls of the Otter, below the residence of Senator 
Proctor. Above the roaring torrent hangs a suspension foot-l>ridge, where not only a view of the falls can be 
obtained, but also the valley of the stream from Proctor to Pittsfoi’d. This spot has for years been the Mecca of 
photographers and painters, but can hardly be considered finer than that from the railroad a quarter of a mile north of the depot. 
The town was originally called Sutherland Falls, after James Sutherland, an early setter. 



The Head- 
quarters of 
the Marble 
Industry. 



Pittsford. 

P ITTSFORU is considered by tourists to be one of the most beautifully situated towns in the State. The main village lies on a 
hill overlooking the valley of the Otter, and is a mile from the railroad station, which is now reached .by a pleasant road of 
easy grade. The " Mills,” an important division of the village, is a hamlet a mile southeast of its better half. The town is a 
good example of thrift, and is more than ordinarily progressive. V^ithin a few years a system of water-works has 
A Beautiful been laid out which brings pure drinking-water from the famous " sand” springs and also gives am[)le fire-protection. 

Village in the It may truly be said that in this progressive age, with all its modei-n improvements, there is no town in Vermont 

Valley of which more fully retains the old New England chai-acteristics of the early part of the century than does Pittsford. 

the Otter. Many of the citizens are direct descendants of the Vermont pioneers, who had so much to do with weaving the 

history of the State, and accomplished so much for Vermont during her strife with New York. The village is becom- 
ing more and more of a summer resort, and the inhabitants, realizing the natural advantages possessed by the town, are doing all in 
their power to make the place attractive. 

The battle-ground of Hubljardton is an easy buggy-ride from Pittsford, and as considerable attention is paid to the roads in 
every direction, either along this really superb valley or back on the mountains, coaching parties find the conditions for travel the 
very best. 

The town was chartered Oct. 12 , 17(51, to Ephraim Doolittle and others, and was named after William Pitt, then prime 
minister of England. The "ford” end of the name came from the fact that at the point where the pioneers settled was a ford 
across Otter creek. M^hile there is little known of the grantees, it is a matter of history that the inhabitants were a hardy set of 
men and took no small part in the wars of the Revolution, that of 1812, and of the Rebellion. During the days of the Revolution 
there were two forts in the town. There are several burying-grounds, the oldest of which is that laid out in 1785. 
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Eleazer Haruood was tlie first C’ongregational minister. He was not a reverend, but was chosen to preach on account of his 
rare judgment and personal (jualities. 

Tlie ice cave of Pittsford gorge is one of the most curious sights in Vermont, and, strange as it ma\' seem 
An Ice Cave. one of the most unfrequented by visitors. This gorge lies iietween two sharp peaks situated 'aliout three niilc.s 

southeast ot Pittstord Mills and about halt a mile from the road leading from that place to East Pittsford The 

reason why the cave is rarely visited in late years is because the gorge is neither frequented by hunters nor fishermen, and is too 
remote and rough to entice many pleasure parties to visit it. It is said that during the warm summer months the Indians, who 
inhabited this region before the cominest of the white men, used to store in the ice-bound subterranean channels their fresh venison, 
and tales arc related of pottery and arrow-heads being found there by early explorers in this region. Some who have visited the 
gorge have been unable to find the entrance to the vault, and have come away with the belief that the whole story is a myth, while 
others, who were fortunate enough to tind the opening, have lacked the means or inclination to make a descent into what' looked to 
them to be a bottomless aperture in the rocks. To learn the exact extent of this cave and to determine the falsitv or truth of the 
various rumors connected with it, a party of three, of which one was the writer, left Rutland on Aug. (i, 1891, taking with us 

ropes, lanterns, and general paraphernalia for descending into the cave. ~ 

M c lett Rutland about tour o clock in the morning to avoid the extreme heat of the day, and taking the old 
A Visit Pittsford road turned to the right on the East Pittsford road at the school-house about, six miles from Rutland. 

to the Vault. This road runs parallel to the foot-hills of the Hrecn-niountain range, bounding the valley of the Otter on the east, 
and further on connects with the Xorth Chittenden road about a mile above the Furnace flats in Pittsford on Eurnacc 
brook. At the end of this line of hills, or rather where the brook cuts through the range on its wav to the creek, the peaks rise 
abruptly to a considerable height. Between these two sharp peaks lies the narrow gorge in which we expected to tind the cave. 
Hitching our horse at a farmhouse, and taking our lanterns, ropes, etc., we began the ascent to the entrance to the gorge. The wav 
lay o^•cr a rough pasture, with an incline of about four hundred feet in an eighth of a mile. By the time we gained the top the 
sun had risen and it was blistering hot. Finding a solitary tree, we rested beneath its shade. The view from this point was 
superb. Spread out at our feet lay the broad valley, with the gentle Otter gliding peacefully through on its way to Lake Chamiilain, 
and the vivid green of the meadows, punctuated by white farmhouses and clusters of red barns, with cattle grazing here and there in 
the pastures, made a scene of rural peace. The whole was bounded by the sombre forested mountains dwindling in the distance till 

they seemed to meet on either side in a narrow apex. We had no difficulty in finding the entrance to the gorge, for the openin«- 

was fully one hundred feet wide and easily discernible from our resting-place. MA entered the gorge and foHowed it, keepino- well 
111 the centre, where the hedgehogs and rabbits had made the semblance of a path. A more wild and rockv place it wolld bo 
hard to hnd Tlironghout the entire length rocks and massive bowlders are heaped proniiscnouslv one upon another, as thouoh a 

gigantic maelstrom at sonu‘ prehistoric time had suddenly subsided and left its former bed devoid of earth and water, but filled 

with broken remnants of a destructive age. strewn about in chaotic disorder. To this refuse cling moss and lichens, with 
mmierous stunted trees striving for existence in the crevices between the bowlders and rocks. On "either side the iieaks rise 
abruptly, on the right to a height of one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven feet above the sea level, and on the left to a 
height of one thousand three hundred feet. Climliiug over the rocks and decayed trees, or 
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r crawling under the bowlders, we made 



our way to the upper end of the gorge. Here on either side the cliffs rise in sheer precipices about two hundred feet high, and are 
backed at the further end by a semi -circular wall that slopes by a series of steps to the conjunction of the peaks beyond. It 
was in this rock-stream amphitheatre that we were to look for the ice cave. Shut out from the sunlight with the exception of tlie 
noon hour, it was indeed the spot of spots to find ice in July. Looking up into the warm, deep-blue sky above, with the snow- 
white clouds drifting aimlessly about over the narrow gorge with its bare, cold rocks on either side, we beheld a scene worthy of a 
painter’s brush ; while below, at our feet, the gray stone, the vivid color of the grass, and the brown lichens contrasted strangely. 

Soon we discovered the entrance to the cave. Hidden in a recess in the cliff, at the foot of the north precipice, it is not 
strange that it has been overlooked by searchers. Crawling on our hands and knees into the mouth and turning sharply to tlie right 
we found a circular hole, six feet in diameter, descending into the blackness below. From its subterranean depths 
Descending ascended a chill moist air that with the surroundings of the place made the flesh creep. Across the hole was thrown 
the Chimney, a log about six inches through, while from the further edge projected the top of a primitive ladder placed there by an 
exploring party years ago. Finding this too fragile to trust, we descended by our rope, taking a lantern with us. 
At the depth of thirty-five feet we came to the first landing, from which a passageway led for some distance to tire east, descending 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Hero the air was stilt colder and our thermometer registered fifty degrees above zero. The rocks 
were, however, comparatively dry, and we failed to find water dripping from the walls as we had expected. After fastening our rope 
and putting on our overcoats we made our way carefully down the passageway. After proceeding about thirty feet the floor be- 
came moist and slimy, and the air gradually grew colder. Suddenly rve came to an end of the channel and saw that Ave stood on the 
edge of a precipice. The roof was higher here and branched out on either side, making a passageway fifteen feet wide. Beyond 
this we could see nothing. Stationing one of our posts here, we let ourselves down by the rope for twenty feet until we stood on the 
bottom, and found ourselves in the ice cave. Certainly the term "ice cave ’’ is no misnomer, for the floor was composed of a solid 
bed of ice fifteen feet thick, and as hard and solid as that found in a mill-pond in February. Chunks and slabs were also strewn 
about, measuring between a foot and two feet in thickness. The roof sloped toward the centre from either side, until it ended in an 
apex fifty-five feet above our heads. The vault was seventy-six feet in length. From the main chamber branched passages leading in 
every direction. In most of these the aperture was too small to admit of our exploring them. Those that we did follow soon found 
their end in solid rock. The air in the main vault was exceedingly cold, and we found by our thermometer that the temperature at 
the top was forty degrees, and at the bottom near the ice thirty-one degrees above zero. Though undoubtedly the cave had been 
visited within ten years, we found nothing in or about the place to verify the fact. No scraps of paper or bits of rubbish were dis- 
covered, neither were there any initials scratched upon the rocks. After remaining until we were thoroughly chilled, despite our 
heavy clothing, we made our way with some difficulty into the outer air. A careful examination of the gorge failed to bring to 
light any other cave containing ice. Since this, a new ladder has been placed in the " chimney,” and descent made easy and 
practicable. Numerous parties visited the cave in the summer of 1895, and thus far have always found ice. During the summer of 
1896 a party of young ladies from New York and Boston visited the cave and ate their lunch in the main vault, cooling their 
lemonade with ice perhaps a century old. In explanation scientists say that the gorge is so situated that in winter it receives 
no sunlight, and the rocks are chilled so deep below the surface of the ground that they do not warm up with the few hours of 
sunshine the gorge receives in summer. It is not improbable that the whole vicinity is underlaid with ice. 
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few years ago a good deal of talk was heard in Vermont concerning abandoned farms and why they did not pay. 
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day many of these farms are lieing bought up and profitably worked. A good Instance of this is found in the ‘’experitmce'of Miss 
May J. Eaton, of Boston. While spending a summer in Pittsford Miss Eaton bought a small farm and a fair larm- 
house m the toym of Chittenden, eight miles from the Pittsford station. She paid for the whole $1,000. The house 
was repaired at a small expense, and the farm, not including the house, was rented for $100 a year, thus bringing ten 
per cent, on the investment.^ There is a garden near the house, and plenty of fishing and hunting, and it is not 
improbable that a number of Boston people will in summers to come be benefited as the result of tlris investment. 

This IS but one of the many illustrations which might be given of how a little money will go a great way in Vermont. 
A summer home among the Green mountains is open to any man with a small capital, for he can live here al so small an expense 
that It will be much cheaper than either boarding at a summer resort or remaining in the city. There are many mountain farms 
containing a hundred and fifty acres of wood and tillalile land and a good substantial fiirmhoiise that may be bought for $700 or $800. 
InSimonsville, si.x miles from Chester, there is a farm of one hundred acres for sale at $700. There is a good house on the farm, 
and it would require the outlay of $100 or more to put it in good repair. There is another farm in the same locality containing the 
same number of acres and a fair farmhouse and barn. This can be bought for $800. A feiv hundred dollars’ outlay will put P in 
the best of condition. Simonsyille is one thousand feet above the level of the sea, and besides pure air and water possesses two 
distinct advantages. The soil is not worn out and is superior to that found on many a valley fkrm. Again, owing to its altitude, 

the milk from cows grazing at this height above the sea level will keep much longer than that from cows on the lowlands, and it is 
much richer in solids. 

It has been said that a man can take his family from the city to one of these farms and live cheaper and better than he can at 
a summer resort or at his city home. Suppose a man living in Boston with a thousand dollars at his disposal buys a Vermont 
mountain farm for $700 and expends $100 fhe first year in general repairs ; he wall then have $200 left with wdrich to buy a cow, 
idant crops and cultivate them. At the end of the season his family of children have grown robust, he has spent practically nothing 
for provisions, and he has apples, pofatoes, cabbages, turnips, and beets enough to supply him in his city home durino- the winteix 
lor this he has paid $1,000, the interest on the money, taxes, and car-fare. ^ 

The same man taking his family to a simmier resort will spend $1,000 for board, the interest on the money, and car-fare. He 
is minus his farm for the next year, however, and the chances are his children are not as healthy as they would have been had they 
spent the season on a mountain farm. 

The man who buys the farm the first year returns the second year, lives for practically nothing, takes home provisions, and 
at the end of five years, if he has managed well, his farm will sell for $4,000. Wood properly cut in the winter from the lot on the 
farm will pay taxes and interest on the money invested. 

practical farmer bought a farmhouse and one hundred and eighteen acres of farm land in Mount 
Holly for $500. The farm is one mile from the railroad station, and includes, besides meadow and tillable land, a forest on which are 
nine hundred large spruce trees, eleven hundred hemlock trees, and one thousand sugar-maple trees. The farmer says that he will sell 
enough rtmber m one year to pay for the farm, that the maple trees will bring in a dollar apiece, and that at the end of three years, 
after living for practically nothing, he can sell the farm for $3,000. 
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Silver lake, in the Mountains above Lake Dunmore, 



In answer to a request, Dr. C. S. Cavei’ly, President of the State Board of Health, has written for this book a short eominu- 
nication on the advantages of Yerniont from the standpoint of a sanitarian. Dr. Caverly says : 

I am asked to state some of the characteristics of that loart of Vermont traversed by the Kntland railroad, from the standpoint of a 
sanitarian, its physical conditions, and their bearings on the health of the people. There is no doubt that the average resident of our cities, 
who is casting about for opportunities to spend his annual vacation, should, and usually does, scrutinize carefully the general healtlifulness. 
of the regions he proposes to visit. He wishes information about the fishing and the game, about the scenery and the hotels, and especially 
he wishes to know about the water, the milk-supplies, the drainage, and the general care of the sanitary conditions of the jalace. Ho will 
not go where he wall stand a cliance of getting typhoid fever or malaria, or where his child will be likely to have cholera infantum or diph- 
theria. In other words, in his quest for recreation and rest from the work and worries of business, he does not wash to become the victim of 
something worse than nervous prostration. 

The region through which the Rutland railroad extends possesses a great variety of physical characteristics. From Lake Cham- 
plain on the north it passes through the rich farming-valley of the Otter, and thence climbs over the main Green-mountain range, through 
a sparsely settled and rugged country, abounding in natural beauties. To those seeking change, and rest, and sport, this region opens up great opportunities ; 
to the health-seeker it is as attractive. The hardy physique and longevity proverbially characteristic of our Vermont stock, from the days of Ethan Allen and 
his sturdy followers, bear eloquent testimony to our invigorating air, jjure water, milk, and food supplies, as well as to healthful social conditions. 

Figures in proof of the healthfulness of Vermont would seem to be superfluous. Yet I venture to give such as I have at hand in regard to the general 
health of our people, and with regard to some individual diseases which are quite generally recognized as dependent on climatic conditions and sanitary 
surroundings. 

The part of Vermont easily reached by this railroad includes principally Chittenden, Addison, Rutland, and Windsor counties. These four counties- 
have an aggregate population of one hundred and thirty-four thousand seven hundred and forty-eight, of which about one-fourth live in the cities of Burlington 
and Rutland and their suburbs. Outside a few^ of the larger places the people are, of course, mostly farmers. The drainage of the west side of the Green 
mountains is into Lake Champlain, and on the east into the Connecticut. The sources of water-supply are numerous and abundant on the hill and mountain 
sides, and are utilized by most of the villages and farmhouses. The elevated portions of this territory are especially suitable during the summer for those 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints, being free from dust and atmospheric impurities found at lower levels and in the neighborhood of large towns. The 
figures liero quoted are taken from the Annual Registration Reports of Vermont, and from the first “ Summary of the Vital Statistics of the Hew England 
States” published in 1892 (the only one yet published). 

There is probably no question that our death-rate here is lower than in any other part of New England. For ten years prior to and including 1893, 
it averaged 16.9 annually per thousand; that for all New England in 1892 was 19.93. Malaida is practically unknown here, except as seen in imported cases. 
The death-rate from cholera infantum in these four counties for ten years has been on an average 6 per 10,000 of the population per year, against 11.5 for New 
England in 1892 ; that from typhoid fever has been on an average 3.2, against 3.7 for New England ; consumption 19.8, against 21.8 for New England. It 
is also a fact that the death-rate from this universal disease has shown a falling off during the past fifteen years of fully 33 per cent. The death-rate from 
diarrhma, dysentery, and cholera morbus together in these four counties has averaged 2.5 for a decade, against 3.32 for New England in 1892. 

It is unnecessary to go further into statistics. The figures only substantiate what has always been known by those familiar with our State. If the- 
statistics of death-rates could be given for only such parts of this region as are strictly rural, and to vvliich the transient summer resident is especially invited, 
the contrast would be still more striking. They include of course the whole of these four counties, with the two most thriving and populous cities of the 
State. To those, then, in search of health and healthful surroundings, this part of Vermont will bear investigation. It offers a first-rate chance to the business 
and professional man to recuperate his worn nerves, with a minimum risk to his other organs. He can feel quite sure, too, that his family will here be safe 
from those ailments that depend on unwholesome food, impure water and milk, and general unsanitary conditions. 
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Across lake dunmore — mount moo-sa-la-moo, 



Brandon. 



the 



A Thriving 
Town with 
Many Attrac- 
tive Features. 



A lHl\IVI]NGr, busy town is Brandon, the first north ot Pittsford, and withal one in which every Vermonter takes a just pride. 
For twenty-three years after the town was chartered, Oct. 20, 17(il, the village went under the name of Veshobe, which in 
Indian tongue means " double pond ” or ” half-way pond.” There is no better-kept town in Vermont than Brandon, 
neither is there one in which more loyal public-spirit is manifested. The streets, lawns, and park are models of 
neatness, the schools are the best, and a general care is shown in all public institutions. The town, too, has its full 
share of business, and, though the iron foundries have gone to decay and the Howe Scale Works have long since been 
removed to Kutland, there is business in plenty. There are two good hotels. One is the Brandon House and the 
other the Douglas House. The Brandon House is the more modern of the two, and is in appointment and service one 
of the best in the State. The house stands on the main street facing the park, and is on the site where Jacob Sinionds 

ran a tavern in 1786. From that day to this there has been a hotel on the original site. 

The country around the town abounds in pleasant drives, and in summer one of the hotels, at least, is tilled with city folk. 
Once you go to this town you get the Brandon fever, as it is called, a malady from which you never recover. Among those to 
become charmed with the place was H. R. C. Watson, of Rew York, who has built, a mile north of the village on the Salisbury road, 
1 orest Park farm, where blooded horses and stock are kept in spacious stables. Then, too, there is the Brandon fair held on the 

farm, where a half-mile track has been constructed and suitable buildings put up. Fvery one for miles around has heard of the 

Brandon fair, and early each fall farmers come in and bring their families, for the fair is the event of the harvest time, and there will 
be no more such gayety until the winter sociable season sets in. So all go to the Brandon fair and spend two whole days looking at 
the mammoth pumpkins and squashes, watching the " hoss trots,” and being victimized by patent-medicine venders who offer 
remedies for sale that are warranted to cure everything from the headache to soft corns. 

Not ten minutes’ walk from the centre of the village is the famous Brandon ice-well, located on the C. O. Lace farm. Ever 
since the well was sunk in November, 1858, ice has been taken from it at all seasons of the year. In the hottest 
A Famous days in July and August a bucket dropped into the well will bring up ice-cold water and fragments of ice. Many 
Ice-Well. reasons have been given and many theories have been exploited as to the cause of the phenomenon, but they are so 

at variance with one another that to give one would be unfair to the others. At one time the Boston Natural His- 
tory Society looked into the matter, but nothing came of the investigation. Nearly every tourist who goes to Brandon visits the 
ice-well, and all have the same story to tell regarding the finding of ice. 

Birth lace of points of historic interest is a little old house under the eaves of the Baptist church, where was 

Stephen Ar Hon. Stephen Arnold Douglas, who was made famous by his debate with Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Douglas was 

nold Douglas. April 23, 1813, and remained in Brandon until 1833, when he went M^est to seek fame or fortune, and so far 

succeeded as to be sent to the United States Senate by the State of Illinois. 

After the town was organized in 1784, the inhabitants set about making laws for self-government. Many of these were 
exceedingly peculiar, and would to-day be as much objected to by Vermonters as is the Raines law by the people of the Empire 
state. One ot the very first measures provided that ” hoggs shall run at large provided they have a good rins; in their noses.” 
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A Crayon 

By Mrs Zulma de L. Steele. 



922 P.M., AUGUST 18TH, 1897, 




A little later it was voted to put up stocks and a whipping-post, and they were duly set in place on the corner of what is 
now Park and Main streets and in front of the site now occupied by the Brandon National Bank. About this time there prevailed 
a great antipathy against inoculation for the prevention of smallpox, and in May, 1792, the practice was forbidden. 
Incidents of In September of that year a special town-meeting was called, and after more or less debate it was voted " that all who 
Early History, wovdd choose to have smallpox in Brandon l>y inoculation the present fall arc permitted the same provided they 
will sulnnit to restrictions as prescribed by the selectmen.” On another occasion it was voted ” that the selectmen 

oppose in getting a divorce.” On still another occasion a town pauper was set up at public vendue to the lowest 

bidder for his support for one year. This was the method employed in those days to })rovide for town charges. Whiskey was 
made in large quantities, and when the bridge over Otter creek was constructed in 1792, it was voted to raise a tax " sufficient to 
pay Mr. Janies Sawyer and Elijah Avery for the rum which was expended in raising the bridge.” There was a large distillery in 
the town run by Allen Penlield, of Pittsford, and others. The whiskey was said to be of good quality, but Pentield died of a cancer, 
and some people were of the opinion that this was a " punishment visited upon him for manufacturing the ardent.” Perhaps the 
quaintest vote cast rv^as that allowing one '' Nathaniel Fish to be a district by himself to support a school peculiar to his own 
liking.” 

Humor found its way into the lives of the pioneers, and was of that dry sort so often seen in the latter part of 
Eighteenth the eighteenth century. An example is found in the reply of Deacon Joshua Field to a minister with whom he and 
Century others had become dissatisfied for assuming too much authority over his flock. One day Field and the pastor met, 

Humor. the latter having heard of the dissatisfaction asked his parishioner what the cause might be. Field ju-omptly 

replied, '' There are many causes, but one in particular is that you lordecue it over God’s heritage.” There is also a 
story told of Deacon Field and his wife, to the eflFect that when the deacon announced his intention of taking his youngest child to 
church for baptism his wife hid the babe in the currant bushes. 

From the year 1791 comes the story of the way in which Jedidiah IVinslovv was disciplined for boiling sap on Sunday. 
From an authority of the period are taken the following memoranda : 

Dea. Winslow said that he was sorry that he did it on the account of it being a grief to the minds of his breatherin, but not vuing himself therein 
gilty of a breach of the Sabbath he insisted that he therein was liimself in the w.ay of his duty. But the Church vuing it a direct violation of the Law of god 
and that he miglit have well bin imployed in a most any other bisness — taking that with the matter of ex.-Vmplo undder Consideration — tliey voted not satis- 
fied. Uppon which Brotlier Ayinslow requested a CounSell and the Church redily Complied, then proceeded and chose the AYest Church in Rutland for the 
old Church, then the Choice by vote of the Church in Jerico and the Church in Orwell and Mr. AAbnslow made choice of the Church of Hinesdale and the 
Church in AValpole. 

AVhether this vras carried out we are not told. 

Eight miles from Brandon, at the terminus of a beautiful drive, is Lake Dumnore, one of the most romantic 
Lake Dun- sheets of water in New England. The lake, with its length of five miles and width of a mile and a quarter, 

more. lies in the lap of the mountains, and is famous for its fishing and the many attractions which surround it. The spot 

has for years been a favorite summer resold, and has now, liesidcs many cottages, two summer hostelries. The 
older of the two is the Lake Dunmore House, which will comfortably accommodate seventy-five guests. The now Mountain Springs 
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Hotel, one of the largest and best-appointed in the State, will house three hundred people. The lake is not only famous in itself, 
but the fine scenery and beautiful drives bring many people here annually. Among the places of interest are Snake mountain. 
Liana cascade. Mount Moo-sa-la-moo, Sunset hill. Bubbling spring, and sister resorts at Hyde manor. Silver lake, and Bread 
Loaf inn. 

The lake took its name from Earl Duiimore, who, it is written, once looked upon the broad expanse, and conceiving the idea 
that his name would be a fit title for the lake to bear, prepared a christening ceremony. In the course of this he waded into the 
lake and standing there with the water wetting his princely legs half-way to the knees, he broke a bottle of wine, proclaiming, "Ever 
after, this body of water shall be called Lake Dunmore, in honor of the Earl of Dunmore.” A couple of dusky savages took the bottle 
from the royal hand, and splitting a branch of a standing tree inserted the bottle, and the ceremony was completed. 

From the mountains rising from the foot of the lake was seen, on Aug. 20, 1833, the most remarkable mirage ever witnessed 
in Vermont. Lake Champlain ^vas observed to lise and widen out, hills appeared like islands, and Burlington, nearly fifty miles 
away, was seen as perfectly as though reflected in a mirror. It is supposed that the atmospheric refraction was caused by the rays 
of the sun passing under a long and narrow black cloud which hung in the west as the sun went down. 

The most famous point in the vicinity is Green Mountain Boys’ or Warner’s cave, in the woods on the opposite 
The Famous side of the lake from the Mountain Springs Hotel. The cave, in itself, is not a large affair, but has been made so 
Cave. famous by that Vermont classic, Thompson’s " Green Mountain Boys,’’ that it is visited each year by thousands of 

persons. In his description of the cave Mr. Thompson says : 

" The front of this cave consisted of a sort of natural porch, eight or ten feet in length, and of, perhaps, about half that 
number of feet in width, formed by a projection of the rocks above and on each side, so as to enclose the intervening space. From 
the centre of the area thus formed in front, an entrance, wide enough only to admit one person at a time, opened into the interior 
or main part of the cavern, a spacious and lofty room branching off in several dark recesses that appeared to extend far into the 
rocks. This cave had once been a favorite lodge with the Indians, as was evident from the flint arrow-heads, and other indications 
of aboriginal life, discovered in and about the place ; and in late years it had been the usual resort of professional hunters, and 
others of the neighboring settlement, when out for more than one day on fishing and hunting excursions on the lake or its vicinity, 
as it afforded them comfortable quarters for the night, and such as could easily be secured from the intrusion of wild beasts, or 
Indians, small parties of whom, though not generally very hostile at this period, were still occasionally seen skulking among these 
mountains.’’ 

According to Mr. Thompson, the cave was a rendezvous for Green mountain boys during the stirring times with New York. 
At one time a band of these Vermont pioneers who were encamped at the cave received a Avarning to the effect that a New York 
sheriff’ and n. posse rvere intending to surprise them that night. According to Mr. Thompson, the mountaineers laid in ambush and 
pitched the whole Tory party into the lake and then escaped. 

A short distance above Lake Dunmore lies Silver lake, Avith an altitude of nearly sixteen hundred feet above tide water. 

The lake is a beautiful sheet of pure spring-water about a mile long and half a mile Avide. Of the lake and vicinity. 
Silver Lake. Dr. McCosh, once president of Princeton University, said, " It is the most beautiful landscape picture in America.” 
There is a good comfortable hotel on the lake-shore, capable of accommodating a hundred guests. Every summer 
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this is well tilled with suimner people. Recently a carriage road has been built up Lookout mountain, near Brandon, and a 
tower sevcnty-hve feet high will be erected on the summit, at a cost of $1,000. The vievr from the tower will be one of the finest in 
New Eno-land, it being at a point three hundred and seventy feet higher than Silver lake, eleven hundred feet higher than Lake Dun- 
more, and thirteen hundred feet higher than Brandon village. A large part of the Otter-creek valley, Lake Champlain and many 
smaller lakes, Hudson river, and the Adirondacks may be seen from the tower. 



Sudbury. 



A Charming 
Spot in the 
Valley of the 
Lemon Fair. 



Hyde Manor. 



E ight miles from Brandon, in a westerly direction, is the town of Sudbury, in the valley of the Lemon Fair. The valley is 
one of the richest in the State, and from one end to the other is dotted with well-kept, substantial farm-houses. The Lemon 
Fair is a small stream which winds its course between the low hills, and finally enters the Champlain. The name is said to 
l)e a corruption of the words ” Lamentable Affair,” which Ethan Allen once uttered when he crossed a bog through 
which the stream flows. 

The town was chartered by Gov. Benning Wentworth, Aug. 6, 17(11, and was on the old military road be- 
tween Charlestown, N.Ii., and Crown Point. Consequently stage lines, between Canada and northern New York, 
and Whitehall, N.Y., and Rutland, Vt., touched here, and soon there was enough travel to warrant the erection of a 

tavern. The first inn was built during the latter part of the eighteenth century by one Mills, who sold out, in 1801, 

to Pitt Hyde, for whom the town of Hyde Park, Vt., was named. Eventually the house gained a wide repu- 

tation, and in later years came into the possession of James K. Hyde, the son of the former proprietor. In 18(12 
the house was burned, and three years later the present commodious manor was erected. The next proprietor was the present land- 
lord, A. W. Hyde, of Rutland, Vt., son of James K. Hyde. During recent years the manor has gained a reputation that rivals 
that of former days, and is considered one of the best in this section of New England. There are guests at the manor each summer, 
who for years have spent the warm season at this resort, and whose children have grown up under tlie shade of Sudbury ever- 
greens. Besides the main building there are two cottages, a den for cards and pipes, a dancing casino, tennis courts, golf links, 
croquet grounds, and a livery stable. In a field in front of the house is a famous spring, reached by a broad walk half a mile in 
length. Over the spring is a neat house with comfortable seats. The well-kept lawn, above which tower scores of magnificent 

elms, maples, and larches, is dotted with shady nooks and seclusive crannies, whose rustic seats could tell many a romantic tale 

were they endow'ed with the power of speech, and which as the years have rolled l>y have contributed in no small way to matrimonial 
alliances. Such is the fact which some, at least, attest, whose parents first met at the manor. Not only do the nooks about the 
lawn furnish the best of spots for reading and repose, but if one has the inclination to climb a little, he will find in the rear of 



the house upon the hillside a number of out-of-the-way places where his book may be perused in seclusion. 

Drives in any direction are sources of pleasure. Hubliardton battle-ground lies a tew miles south, and Sunset lake, in tlie 
town of Benson, is about the same distance from the manor. Perhaps of all others " fourteen-mile ” drive is the favorite. Leav- 
ing the manor, you go south five miles on the Bomoseen road, turn to the right three times, and return to the starting-point, after 
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Otter creek, near Middlebury, on its way to Lake Champlain. 







hiiving dfiveii over fourteen miles of notably good road and having seen seven lakes ; namely, Hortonia, Lily lake, Echo lake. Lake 
Bebee, Lake Bomoseen, and Long and Indian lakes. 

Near the old military road on the Grithn farm is Cold spring. It is said that one day during the Revolutionary period a party 
of Indians passed through the town with two white prisoners, one of whom was tall and the other short. The short man, so the 
story goes, had received an injury to one foot, and on this one of his captors took occasion to stamp as often as practicable. When 
the party arrived at the spring a halt was called for rest, and the small man, becoming exasperated with the way in which he was 
being treated, knocked down one Indian twice his size and threw a small dog at another. For these acts of bravery he was later 
o’iven his freedom. 

O 

Lake Hortonia, a queen of sylvan waters, nestles in the bosom of the hills a mile from the manor, and is the 
Lake favorite resort of the city guests during their stay. Three miles long by one In-oad, this sheet of water is remarkable 

Hortonia. for its depth and hidden springs that make it one of the most productive for bass-grounds in the State. Year by year 

the State Fish Commission has placed here thousands of black and Osw'ego bass, until the waters fairly teem with 
these gamy fish. Not only has the lake been the recipient of fish from the State, but Mr. Hyde is continually placing there adult 
bass. 

Lake Hinkuni is another sheet of water where thousands of bass are captured in a season. The lake is a forty minutes’ 
carriage-drive from the manor, in a forest on the very top of the eastern hill, and is thought by many to be the most romantic lake of 
its size in the State. It is a mile long l)y half as broad, and is fairly black with bass. While these do not run as large as those 
caught in Hortonia, now and then a big one is captured. In 189(5 Mr. Hyde, who owns nearly all of the shore line, erected a house 
here for camping paities from the manor. This house is furnished with a stove for cooking, beds, and the appliances necessary for 
a few days of real rusticating, and, together with a large number of boats, is for the free use of the guests of the manor. 



Leicester Junction. 

L eicester junction is a small village north of Brandon, and is the point from whence the Addison branch makes its way 
to Ticonderoga, N.Y. Leicester may be said to be a town without any sides, as the mountains are a considerable distance 
from the village, which lies in the broadening valley of the Otter. In summer it is a spot abounding in beautiful drives, and 
like all other Vermont villages has pure air and water. There is considerable business in the main village a short distance from 
the junction. 

Where the The town was chartered in 17(51, and immediately after a controversy arose as to the Salisbury and Leicester 

Addison town lines. All hands took sides in the disputes and there was a general rumpus, until the matter was finally settled 

Branch meets by the courts. The inhabitants were the same hardy settlers wdio built their homes in other parts of the valley, and 
the Main when they finally stopped fighting and began cultivating the rich soil, good headway was made. An illustration of 

the hardihood of the early inhabitants is found in the first physician of the town. Hr. Elkanah Cook, a self-taught \ 

physician, possessing more than ordinary skill in bone-setting. The doctor would often travel through miles of 
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Overlooking Bristol, vt. Bristol Lake in the Distance. 




forest in the dead of the night to relieve some suflering patient, and as there were often no roads, he would be obliged to take a 
pine torch and follow a line of Ijlazed trees. 

During these days wild beasts often invaded the village, and the pioneers divided their time between tilling the soil and 
literally keeping the wolf from the door. 



Whiting. 

T he town of Whiting is on the Addison branch of the Kutland railroad, a few miles from Leicester Junction. The village is a 
small hamlet located in a broad valley, and is not far distant from the railroad station. The village consists of a street or two 
lined with comfortable houses ; a store, two churches, a post-office, and the village is done. 

The town was chartered Aug. 6, 1763, but the proprietors met for the tirst time at Wrentham, Mass., Oct. 6, 
A Small 1772. At that meeting it was voted "that half of forty-eight rights in quality and (piantity be given to fifteen of 

Town in a the first settlers of said town ” on their promise to induce thirty-three other settlers to locate there within five years. 
Broad Valley. The fifteen original settlers made their "pitches.” A second meeting of the pi'oprietors was held at Pittsford, Vt., 
in 1783. No one Avas allowed to vote without showing his deed or power of attorney. They then voted that "they 
cheque out and make a draft of the first division lots,” on the ground that the fifteen settlers had not carried out their part of the 
agreement, and had therefore forfeited their rights. This was a surprise to the settlers, but they arose to the occasion and submitted 
the following document : 



Whereas, a number of pretenders in the name of proprietors of Whiting have presumed to warn a p>roprietor's meeting in the town of Whiling to 
be holden at Johnathan Fassett’s, Esq., in Pittsford, on the last Tuesday of this inst., May, in order to chequer out said town of Whiting for a draft of the 
first division lotts, contrary to the minds of the first proprietors and settlers under them and in the order of justice and equity. 

Now, we want to knorv what business a parsel of pretended land jockeys have to lay out and chequer out a town that has been settled and incorpo- 
rated these seven years ? By rvliat authority or potver or in whose name they presume to do this we know not. Be you who or what you will we advise you 
to take the counsill of the wisest of men that is to let alone contention before it is medled with. 

Now in the name and behalf of the inhabitants of the town of Whiting who are legally settled and lawfully possessed of the same we strictly 
forbid you and publickly protest against your proceedings. 

AARON PERSONS 
JOFIN SMITH 
JOHN WILSON 

Selectmen. 



The matter was finally settled and the hamlet gradually grew until it reached its present proportion. 
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Killed in Barnard. VI., Nov. 24, I88i, by Alexander Crowell. “INTERESTING BUT NOT TROUBLESOME.” 

Weight, i 82>3 lbs.; length, 7 feet. 





Shoreham. 



A Thriving 
Town in the 
Champiain 
Vaiiey. 



T he village of Shoreham is situated about four miles from East Shoreham, where passengers leave trains on the Addison 
branch of the Eutland road. Tlie town has several hamlets, including Raceville and Larrabee’s Point, and with its fertile tields 
bordering on the Champlain is a beautiful spot in which to spend a few weeks during the hot season. There is a comfortable 
hotel in the town, a number of stores, several churches, and the conveniences one would expect to hnd in a town of 
one thousand three hundred and fifty inhabitants. At Raceville two woodworking industries give employment to a 
considerable number of men. 

The town was chaidered by Benning Wentworth, Oct. 8, 1761, and thus bears a date earlier than that of 
any town in Vermont west of the Green mountains and lying north of Castleton. Col. Ephraim Doolittle was the 
first settler, and in direct opposition to the seeming purport of his name was the hardest worker the settlement had. The town was 
not organized until 1786, when eighteen families made an attempt in this line feasible. In 1759 Amherst began the military road 
running from Charlestown, N.H., to Crown Point, N.Y., but it was some time before the work was completed. In 1789 a log 
school-house was built at the " Corners,” and for several years the young hopefuls of the town received here thrashings and a primitive 
education. 

The town has had several noted men and peculiar characters. Thomas Rowley, the " Green mountain poet,” was born 
and died within the limits of Shoreham. Rowley wrote the vernacular of the times in which he lived, and made his pen a powerful 
instrument of warfare during the stirring days of the Revolutionary war. He was clerk of the Committee of Safety, and it is 
claimed that, as Ethan Allen’s secretary, wrote many of the stiri'ing paragraphs wdiich came out over Allen’s signature. In 
fact, Rowley more than any other man is credited with stirring the people to action during the trouble over the New Hamp- 
shire grants. 



The immortal Pete Jones, found in Thompson’s " Green Mountain Boys,” was no other than Daniel Newton, Shoreham’s most 
eccentric character. Thompson visited Newton several times before he wrote his book, and those who knew Pete say that 
Thompson’s portrayal of his character was admirable. The woman Jones married fell in love in early life with a man named 
Tanner. Tanner went to sea, and after an absence of eleven years his betrothed, either becoming convinced of his death or 
believing she had waited long enough, accepted a proposal from Jones. They had been married but a year when one evening 
Tanner put in an appearance with all the dignity of a new-born captain, ready to take his intended to sea with him. He was obliged 
to become reconciled to the unexpected state of affairs, and even went so far as to forsake the ocean and live with Jones 
and his wife. The woman was buried between the two men in the Shoreham graveyard. Newton was as erratic as Jones. 
He had an idea he ivas going to get rich in some manner known only to himself, and on the promise to bequeath a good share of 
his wealth to a new academy, the institution was named after him. 

A few years ago a bank in the town, located on what is known as " Pock House Point,” caved in, and human skeletons 
were found in methodical rows. Upon investigation it was found that the spot was the burying-place for soldiers of the 
French war who died during an epidemic of small-pox. The town has long been a Mecca for treasure-hunters, and every 
summer men will be found digging holes in the ground in an unsuccessful search for buried gold. The digging must always 
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be done at night, and an old woman must be present with her netting to keep the devil away, or a black cat must be on hand lor 
the same purpose. Almost any summer night one can tind an old woman keeping the diggers company, or a yowling cat tied to a 
tree near the nocturnal foragers. 

Lemon Fair and the lake furnish good hshiiig, and it is said that the " Fair ” furnishes more good pickerel than any other 
stream in the State. 



Orwell. 

N ot far from Shoreham is the town of Orwell, dropped in a rich farming district that has few if any rivals in New England, and 
with the village l)ut a short distance from Lake Champlain. The main part of the hamlet is between two and three miles 
from the depot, where you leave the train and take a comfortable conveyance for a neat and well-appointed hotel which com- 
mands one of the finest views of the Adirondack mountains that may be had on the lake shore. In connection 
A Lake=Shore with the hotel there are spacious grounds and a dancing-pavilion that see many a gay gathering in the course of the 
Town in Addi- summer. The hotel is the principal place of entertainment, and many people spend the hot months here. The house 
son County. is on the main street, and one coming here is soon introduced to the long line of stores which constitute the business 
part of the village. For a lake-shore town this has remarkably good water, the l)est of milk, and butter that is the 
pride of every farmer in the township. About the town hay-making in the broad and fertile intervales is an industry that in imi)or- 
tance vies with the raising of fine horses, blooded cattle, and the pursuit of agriculture. Time Avas Avhen Orwell was one of the 
greatest centres in the world for raising blooded sheep, and even now those raised here are some of the finest in the United States. 
For many years shipping inbred sheep to foreign countries was the principal business of many of the farmers ; and to-day Australia 
owes her finely bred herds to Orwell and fiirmers living in a few other sheep-raising towns. Indeed, so highly were the sheep 
valued that rams have sometimes brought as much as. ten thousand dollars apiece — quite a price for a little tough mutton. 

If Orwell excels in natural beauty in any one particular it is in the sunsets that can be seen from any point overlooking the 
lake. In the words of one of the citizens, who has an eye for the picturesque, they are " worth ten dollars a foot and are cheap at 
that.” Perhaps one of the best points of vantage to observe this evening ceremony of Dame Nature is from a prominent hill on the 
D. ,1. Vail estate, where a great sweep of the Adirondacks and lake shore gives a better effect than can be had from any other spot. 

The toAvn has had many a character since it was chartered, Aug. 8, 1763, but none were more curious than the good old 
clergyman who, though an ardent preacher, was addicted to the cup, and on more than one occasion partook too freely of wine. 
One day in particular he shocked the elders l>y becoming intoxicated at a celebration at Chipman’s Point. Indeed, he was so badly 
under the weather when the party started for home that he was loaded into a wagon and a sheet wasthroAvn over him, and he reached 
the town in much the same manner as a porker on his Avay to market. It was thought to thus shield the good man from the pub- 
lic eye, but the people, one and all, instantly recognized the parson by the size of his feet, which Avould loom up under the cotton 
covering. 

Another character was the first white settler, John Charter, an immigrant from Scotland, who " pitched ” with his family on 
the shore of the lake not far from Mount Independence. Charter loved solitude and hated company, and as there was not another 
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family within many miles the old chap had things pretty much his own way until, upon the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, 
a body of American troops was stationed upon the mountain. The soldiers suspected, from Charter’s talk and his denouncement 
of soldiers in general and this garrison in particular, that he was a Tory, and they annoyed the old fellow to such an extent 
that he tinally decamped. However, he returned before Burgoyne captured Fort Ticonderoga, and when the grantees arrived he 
was as much of a landmark as old Independence. 

, The naming of the town has long remained a mystery, but it now seems probable that it was named after Lord Orwell, of 
England, who was interested in certain New England lands. 

Mount Independence is the most historic landmark in the town. Although not over one hundred and sixty feet above the 
valley, the elevation commands the lake front, and during the Revolutionary war a stockade fort, together with a stone house, 
was l)uilt on a point nearly opposite Fort Ticonderoga. At this place a drawbridge eighty rods long was built across the 
water to couiimmicate with the fortress. The place became a military station not long after Ethan Allen captured the fort. May 
10, 1775, and became the head(juartcrs for the army of the north. The old parade ground, surrounded with piles of stones, which 
once served as tireplaccs, can be seen to-day. The elevation took its name from the fact that news of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence first received in this section was announced at the garrison July 18, 1776. In April, 1776, a descent was made from the 
loi’t upon Quebec. The expedition never reached the city, being driven back by the British fleet. In July, 1777, the station fell 
into the hands of Burgoyne, The garrison retreated to Hubbardton and Castleton, and finally joined General Gates and assisted in 
the capture of Burgoyne at Stillwater. 

Should you ask any one the name of the mountains you see on the opposite shore of the lake from that on which Orwell is 
located, they woxdd undoubtedly tell you that they were the Adiroudacks. This would be the truth, as the mountains are thus 
known to-day. In earlier days this name was applied only to the wilderness of mountain peaks rising within the ranses that skirt 
the two lakes. The ranges rising on both sides of Lake George had several names. Among them were Luzerne, Black, and 
Touque. The range extending through the southern part of Schroon and about the centre of Crown Point, and ending in the cliff 
that overlooks Bulwagga bay, was called the Kayaderossera range. Its highest peak is Mount Pharaoh, which has an altitude of nearly 
four thousand feet. A third range starts at the north part of Schroon and ends at Split Rock, in the town of Essex. The highest 
peak is Bald mountain, in Westport. It has an altitude of about two thousand feet. A fourth range originates in Minerva, passes 
through Schroon and North Hudson, and ends at M^illsborough bay. This was called the Bo^mnt range. It includes Dix peak, five 
thousand two hundred feet high. 



Larrabee’s Point. 

A t Larrabee’s Point there is a stopping-place for trains almost within a stone’s throw of the long bridge which 
brings one to Ticonderoga and the New York shore of Lake Champlain. A little hamlet on the hill, within 
eyeshot of the railroad, is the substantial part of " Larraljee’s,” and a spot where many people spend the summer 
at one ot the most delightful hotels on the lake shore. The point juts out into the lake and commands a magnificent 
view ot a long reach of water. Fishing about here is excellent, and hunting in the woods about is good. 
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A Summer 
Resort near 
the Head of 
the Cham‘ 
plain. 




Church of our saviour, Sherburne. 



Where the 
Background 
of American 
History was 
woven. 



Ticonderoga. 

T here is no place in America more interesting to the historian and lover of the antique and historic than Ticonderoga, N.Y., and 
its immediate vicinity. The town lies in a basin in the foot-hills of the Adirondacks at a point where Lake (feorge ends and 
Lake Champlain really begins, for that part of the latter lake lying south of Ticonderoga is in truth nothing more than a 
creek, and was thus designated on the earlier maps. From its position it was, during the eighteenth century, the latcli-string of the 
door of the country, and within the limits of the present town the foundation of American history w as woven by men 
who knew not the meaning of the word fear. To-day, by reason of its position between the two great ^vaterways, 
the town is the central point for tourists and others making the trip of the lakes. It is also the eastern entrance to 
the Schroon lake-region. Within the limits of the town the Addison branch of the Rutland railroad ends at Addison 
Junction, two miles from the village and within sight of the historic ruins of F ort Ticonderoga, the centre of operations 
during the eighteenth century. The town is reached by stage over a most beautiful road as hal’d as adamant and with 
just elevation enough to bring one within eyeshot of the lake on the west, the village on the east, and Mount Defiance 
in the rear and a little to the south. There are several hotels in the town, the most commodious and best aiipointed of which is 
the Burleigh, located at a commanding point on the principal thoroughfare. The hostelry is a favorite with city people both in 
winter and summer, and has gained a reputation of an enviable character. In summer the house is well filled wifh city folk ivho make 
their headquarters here and spend the days on the lakes and at the many points of interest about the toivn. The summer season at 
Ihconderoga opens in May, when the trout-fishing in Lake George begins. For several years the best trouting in this famous lake 
has been most prolific within three miles of the hotel, and from May until July 15. Thei'c are parties out every day. Large trout 
are taken daily, and it is not uncommon for fishermen to bring in fish weighing from eight to ten pounds, while now and then a 
sixteen-poundei' is talien. Ticonderoga is a central point for these parties, because one can sjtcnd a night at the hotel, drive twm 
miles to the lake in the morning, and returning in the evening find the accommodations of a town of four thousand inhal)itants ij his 
disposal. Parties from Boston can leave the "Hub ” at eleven o’clock in the morning, arrive in Ticonderoga in time for supper, and 
beoin fishin<>' in the mornino;. 

In the course of the summer many people from Massachusetts and States lying east of the lake find Ticonderoga an available 
point from which to reach Schroon lake. By reaching Ticonderoga by the Addison branch of the Rutland road, one can take a 
stage to the village, dine at the hotel, and then begin a twenty-mile drive to the lake through one of the most beautiful reaches of 
the Adirondack primaries, — the road lies by way of Chilson hill, up an easy grade, to the beautiful Paragon lake, once known by 
the name of Long pond, and from there to Pyramid lake, which stretches out in a basin formed by the mountains, — and finally fo 
his destination, after passing Upper and Lower Paradox lakes. At all these sheets of water the best of hotel accommodations will 
bo found, as well as excellent pickerel and bass fishing. 

From Ticonderoga steamers run to all the principal points on Lake George and Lake Champlain, and in summer the town is 
alive ^vith excursion, picnic, and camping parties on their way to various points of interest. 

Fort Ticon- The ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, a reminiscence of the spirited days of the eighteenth century, stand on a 

deroga. bluff overlooking the lake, and not half a mile from the terminus of the Addison branch of the Rutland railroad, 
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The old battery on the blutf is said to have been the original fort called Carillion. while back on higher ground are the walls, bastions, 
trenches, and barracks. Overlooking all is Monnt Defiance. 

Early in the eighteenth century trouble began, and did not cease until the close of the -war of the Eevolution. By virtue 
of Champlain’s discovery of the lake, the French claimed the whole territory, and in 1731 built Fort Frederick, at Crown Point. 
The English came in, made a treaty with the Five Nations, and set up a claim on that ground. In 17.55 the English sent General 
Johnson to drive out the obnoxious Erench from the Crown Point fortification, but while he was in cam]) on Ijake George, 
Baron Dieskan defeated Colonel William and attacked the main army. This time he was defeated, and, sore, in spirit, he 
retreated to Ticonderoga and built a fort, which he called Carillion. This was enlarged in 1757, and was occupied by IMontcalm, 
who marched from here to Fort William Henry, and later returned victorious. July 8, 1758, Abercromljie, the English general, 
ordered an advance on the French lines about a mile back from the ])oint, and a bloody Ijattle ensued. Abercrombie’s forces were 
defeated, and he at length returned to Fort William Henry. In 175!) General Amherst entrenched himself before the French lines, 
and the French retreated in the night to Fort Frederick, and left the fort in the possession of the Englisli. 

In 1775 Ethan Allen made his famous capture of the fort and won for himself everlasting recognition from the American 
people. Allen received directions from the Colony of Connecticut to capture the fort, and taking his famous Green Mountain Boys 
he made a forced march from Bennington, arriving on the shore opposite the fort on the evening of the ninth of IVIay. There was 
trouble in procuring boats, and it was nearly morning when he, with eighty-three of the two hundred men, was landed on the west 
shore. Finding that day would dawn before the whole party could be gotten over, he asked all who were willing to follow him into 
the fort to "poise their tire-locks.’’ Every man responded, and Allen at the head of his men entered the fort, took the garrison by 
surprise, and capturing a guard, ordered him to point out the quarters of Commander De La Place. In answer to his summons the 
commander appeared at his door with his breeches in his hand and asked by what authority Allen demanded the ))arracks. Allen 
answered him, "In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,’’ and the phrase is taught in Vermont schools as 
is the Apostles’ Creed in institutions for biblical study. 

General Burgoyne laid siege to the fort in 1777, and when he placed his cannon on Mount Deiiance, St. Clair, who was then 
commandant, abandoned it on July 4. 



Salisbury. 



T 



HE town of Salisbury, four miles from Leicester Junction, is a small village in a rich farming district. Since the town was 
chartered, Nov. 3, 1761, it has seen many an Indian struggle and has played no small part in history during lievolution- 
ary times. In the early days, when bear-steak and venison were a drug in the cabin larder, the inhabitants wonld take to 
fishing in Lake Dunmore and the brooks in its vicinity, and tlie stories told of the big catches would make the mouth 
of the modern angler fairly water. In the fall and sjjring the people of Salisbury su])ported themselves by tra])])ing 
otters, fishers, sable, and mink. liattlesnake-hunting was a source of some profit, as the oil was sold at a good 
price to the apothecary. A favorite ])lace for this sport was Rattlesnake mountain, and in the s]nlng, when the bark 
began to slip on the basswood trees, the Salisburyites would turn out eli mciftse and hunt for snakes. 
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From the time the town was chartered until 1796 the wrangle between the people of Salisbury and the I^eicesterites took up 
a goodly share of vajuable time, but iinally, when the dispute was settled, all set about to provide for themselves more civilized con- 
ditions. A school-house was built and a teacher was engaged. All kinds of grammar were excluded as being out of place, and the 
rule of three was the limit in mathematical I'esearch. Many of the settlers were illiterate, and some who held important town offices 
could neither read nor write. In 1856 the town organized an agricultural society and held fairs. An industry in which the people 
took pride ivas their cultivation of ajjplc orchards. The pressing of apples for cider followed, until a temperance reform ended in the 
destruction of many of the finest trees. Ihen came a reaction and a desire for more trees. They were planted, but in due time, 
when they bore fruit, it was found that unprincipled grafters had introduced crab-apples in place of the expensive varieties paid for. 

The most remarkable character the town ever knew was Mrs. Ann Story, the wife of Amos Story, who in 
1774 came from Xorwich, Conn., and "pitched” a hundred acres of land near the creek. He, with his son 
Solomon, built a log-house and began clearing land, when the father was killed by the falling of a tree. Upon 
hearing of her husband’s death Mrs. Story took her family, consisting of three small boys and two girls, and started 
toi Salisbiuy. Mis. Story was a woman ot large stature and muscular ajipearance, and possessed the strength and 
endurance her physique indicated. She with her children took possession of the log-house in the fall of 1775, 
and before many days her fame had spread far and wide. She was afraid of nothing, and immediately set about clearing the 
land and fortifying herself from the attacks of Indians. She could use an axe with a skill and power possessed by few of her 
neighbors, and in handling and rolling logs she could surpass them all. Here amid the howl of the wolves this stout-hearted 
Whig woman lived and brought up her family. When the Revolutionary war broke out she built a cave underneath her house by 
digging a passageway from the creek to the cellar, and here spent her nights with her children. During the war the woman di.s- 
tinguished herself by aiding the colonists, for whom she risked her life on more than one occasion. She had many thrilling- 
experiences, but lived to see her sons and daughters grow up and marry. Mrs. Story died April 5, 1817, at the age of seventy-five 
years. She was Iniried in Middlcbury. Her cellar and house figure in Thompson’s " Green Mountain Boys.” 



Ann Story, 
of Revolu- 
tionary 
Fame. 



M 



Middlebury. 

IDWAY between Rutland and Burlington is the thriving college town of Middlebury. The village is divided in the centre 
l)y Otter creek. Fho mountains forming a backguard at some little distance surround intervales of the rich farming land 
which caught the eye of the pioneers more than a century ago, and made the establishment of a town feasible. For a town 
of seventeen hundred inhabitants Middlebury has its full quota of business enterprises, and its broad streets, fine 
lilocks, and spacious stores are the pride of all public-spirited citizens. Three hotels furnish accommodations worthy 
of a county seat, and there are livery stables and the like in plenty. The town is a terminus of the stage lines to 
Mest Cornwall, Bridport, 'Weybridge, and Ripton, and is a point where all passenger trains on the Rutland road 
stop. Middlel)nry falls, not far below the handsome new stone bridge, furnish water-power for manufacturing 
concerns, and another waterfall still farther down the Otter operates the machinery of a pulp mill. If Brandon 
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citizens are public-spirited, the people of Middlebiiry are treading closely on their heels. Perhaps being a college town, more 
than usual pride is taken in making the j)lace attractive, but, however that may be, it is the universal verdict of those who visit 
the place that there is no l)etter-kept village in the State. From its site a comprehensive view of the middle stretch of the 
Green-mountain range may be had. As if to provide an observation point, Nature has reared in the town a high knoll known 
as Chipman’s hill. The elevation rises out of the valley level, with no palpable excuse, and the view from the top is unoltstructed. 
From here the Adirondacks, the main Green-mountain and Taconic ranges may be seen. On the north is Buck mountain in Waltham, 
Mount Philo in Charlotte, and (\amers Hump ; on the east is Potato hill in Lincoln, Bread Loaf mountain, Chittenden mountain in 
Chittenden, and Ball mountain in Clarendon. On the southwest may be seen the northern end of the Taconic range, which forms the 
Berkshire hills in Massachusetts, and in the west beyond the Champlain is Mount Defiance, l)ack of Ticonderoga, Mount Dix, Mount 
Marcy, White Face, and other giants of the Adirondacks, while stretching away to the southwest Bald mountain and its companion 
peaks border on Lake George. Just across the valley is a sharp hill, known as Snake mountain. The liill has l)een a landmark 
since the French war, and is remarkable for a precipice on its west side commanding a view of the Champlain valley. 

The town was chartered Nov. 2, 17(il, but the first permament settlements were not made until 1773, when Benjamin 
Smalley, John Chiinnan, and Gamaliel Painter, from Salisbury, Conn., built log-houses and set about clearing land. In 17(i(i John 
Chipman had cleared a few acres of land, but had built no cabin. He and fifteen adventurous spirits had come up from Salisbury, 
Conn., and after reaching Middlelmry they branched out to ''pitch” at the more favorable points. Other pioneers gradually clustered 
about the nucleus thus formed, and in time a community grew up. When the disastrous expedition was made by the American 
army into Canada in 1776, these and other border towns were open to depredations by British, Tories, and Indians, and the follow- 
ing year, Avhen Burgoyne sailed up the Champlain, there was a general retreat to the fortress at Pittslbrd and other strongholds. It 
was not until 1 7«3 that the settlers returned and, digging up what they could find of their buried treasures, began tilling the soil and 
repairing the damage done during their absence. In 1792 the town received a marked impetus, as the county court-house was 
moved here. The year following this a post-office was established, and a year later the first jail was erected. 

One of the old landmarks is the Congregational church, which is a fair sample of what all such churches were at the time 
this was built, in 1806-9. The building was thoroughly repaired in 1854, but remains substantially as it was in the early part of the 
century. The Congregational society was organized in 1789, and held meetings in the court-house and other places. It was one of 
the first religious organizations in the county, and naturally enough it was a powerful factor in county as well as town afiairs. Like 
every other church of the period it struggled for existence — as is shown by a vote taken in 1793 to the effect that "meetino-s be 
held in Mr. Ebenezer Sumner’s barn until such times as he shall fill it with hay.” 

The importance of educational institutions impressed the people of Middlebiiry at an early day and considcr- 
Middlebury able talk finally ended in an application for a college charter. This was granted by the Legislature when it met in 
College. Middlebiiry, Nov. 1, 1800, under a corporation by the name of the "President and Fellows of Middlebiiry College.” 

Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, principal of the Addison-county grammar schools, was by the act constituted president. 
The college went into active operation under the charter, and two classes were received that fall. The first class consisted of one 
member named Aaron Petty. Petty was graduated with full honors two years later. From that time the college, aided by donations 
from the State and private individuals, grew, until to-day it has a membership of one hundred and eleven. The buildings stand on 
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the west side of the Otter, on a hill overlooking the town and the valley. The institution is remarkable for the himons men it 
has turned out. 

Tieven miles east of Middlebury, on a plateau sixteen hundred feet above the sea level, is Bread Loaf Inn, 
Bread Loaf one ol Vermont’s well-known summer resorts. The inn consists of the main hotel with cottages, a music hall and theatre, 
bowling alley, livery stables, and grounds for out-of-door sports. It has post and telegraph accommodations, and is a 
spot of spots to spend the summer. The property of the inn not only includes the grounds in the immediate 
vicinity, but many miles of trout streams and immense reaches of pidmeval forestry. Bread Loaf mountain is nearly four thousand 
feet high and is accessible from the inn. Burnt hill, three thousand three hundred feet in height, commands an extensive view of 
Lake Champlain, and Adirondack and Catskill mountains, and the valley of the Otter. Another point of interest is Silent cliff, which 
towers one thousand feet above Hancock road. Pleiad lake, two thousand hve hundred feet above the level of the sea, furnishes 
the best of boating and is a favorite place for picnickers. 



Beldens and Brooksville. 

B LLDLNS and Brooksville are t-sco hamlets in the town of hiew Haven that have sprung up in the Otter-creek valley almost 
within the memory of man. Beldens is a small village a few miles north of Middlebury, and is the seat of an extensive mar- 
ble industry made possible bj? the falls at this point. There is a post-otSce here, but no hotel, that at New Haven 
Two Hamlets answering for both places. 

in the Town of BrooksAdlle is about the size of Beldens. The soil in the valley in Avhich these twm small vdllages are 

New Haven. dropped is exceedingly rich and fertile, and fixrming and cattle-raising are the prevailing occupations. 



New Haven. 

T HL tow'll of New' Haven is a mile and a half from New Haven Junction, a point wdiere passengers for Bristol take the Bristol 
railroad, w'hich was completed a tew' years ago. New Haven is a towm abounding in adjacent and fertile farms, and is a pictur- 
esque spot near the toot of the Green-mountain range. A hotel furnishes good accommodations ; there are a feiv stores, an 
excellent aciideniy, a church, a liimry stable and a few' manufacturing interests, and the purest of w'ater and bracing air. 

The Western tow'ii w'as chartered in 1761, it included a part of what is now' the city of Vergennes. In the year 

Terminus of was made, John Everts, of Salisbury, Conn., was deputed to go to Portsmouth, N.H., and obtain charters for 

the Bristol tow'iishijis. He intended to locate these at ivliat is now' Rutland and Clarendon, but ivlien he arriimd he found 

Railroad. charters covering these lands had already been granted. Everts had heard of the low er falls of Otter creek, now' 

Vergennes, and so he obtained charters for three townships lietw'een that place and Leicester. New' Hai'en he named 
after the capital of his own State. To designate the starting-point a cannon ivas inserted in a cleft in a rock. In later years 
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an iron rod was placed in the muzzle and to-day is a venerable landmark not only for New Haven and kSalisbury, but for Middle- 
bury, inasmuch as that town took its boundaries from the south line of New Haven, and Salisbury from the south line of 
Middlebury. Few of the original grantees ever became settlers, and little is known of the proceedings of the proprietors previous to 
the settlement of the town in 17(19. Shortly after the settlement one Colonel Reid, who had received from the governor of New 
York a patent of land extending from the month of Otter creek to Sutherland Falls, now Proctor, drove out the settlers. This 
aroused the ire of Ethan Allen, and he built a fort at Yergennes and put a stop to Tory land-i)ilfering. From that time on the pioneers 
received no farther molestation from Reid. The Revolution broke out shortly after this, and the progress of the town was seriously 
impaired. With peace came better times, and the interrupted growth of the town was conti lined. 



Bristol. 

A BEAUTIFULLY situated Vermont town is Bristol, six and a half miles east of New Haven Junction, and at the very base of 
the Green-mountain range. The village is reached by the Bristol railroad, a favorite with tourists, for although the lino 
liegins at the junction and ends at Bristol, it runs through a country of great beauty. 

As you alight from a Rutland railroad train, yon tind on the opposite side of the depot a car and locomotive 
A Busy Vil- that have been run down from Bristol to bring passengers, mail, and express, and for the reverse purpose of car- 
Jage in a lying niore passengers, mail, and express back to Bristol. Board the comfortable car, and with little or no ado yon 

Mountain Am- begin your trip to the mountain’s foot through a rich valley, and up a sharp ascent that grows steeper and steeper 
phitheatre. until yon I'each the crest of a hill. There the train shoots downward over a serpentine bed, passes the main village 
of New Haven, and, rounding a long curve, the little engine puffs breathlessly up another grade and makes 
straight for a mountain, until it seems as though you were about to pierce the very heart of it. While the train is 
climbing to the Bristol heights, you are for the first time introduced to the grand old mountain sentinels. On the left is North 
mountain, or Hog Back, as it is colloquially called, and on the south is its exact counterpart, known on the maps as South mountain, 
for the good reason that the Bristolites have as yet been too busy to invent a more appropi'iate appellation. In the gap between the 
two the course of New Haven river can be traced by the lower contour of the mountains, and away in the distance the forest-clad 
summit of a high peak lifts its head among the clouds. The elevation is known as Potato hill, and, though the mountain-top is 
neaidy four thousand feet above the level of the sea, the name clings with such a tenacity that a new one would have small chance 
to live. ■> 

The village of Bristol lies at the base of Hog Back, and clings so closely to it that the great mountain overshadowing the 
housetops seems about to fall upon the town. The streets themselves are laid out in a methodical way, and divide off a plateau 
more level than one would expect to find in so rugged a country. The houses and business blocks are well built and in good 
repair, and a beautiful park in the centre of the village furnishes an inviting shade in the heat of summer. 

Of hotels there are two, and should you tind in one of them the good old lady the writer conversed with dining the noon 
meal you will feel repaid for your visit without farther exploration. The old lady at once began a bright conversation, and in true 




DRIVE THFWUGH THE PINES, ON DR. WEBB’S ESTATE. 







Yankee stylo (|iiizzecl me as to my age, business, and other minor points concerning myself. As a sort of explanatory intro- 
duction the good dame remarked that her apparent deafness was not caused, as I might l)e led to suppose, by affection of 
the ear, but rather by the unfortunate fact that hei- ” store teeth had warped ” and " rattled so when she et that she couldift 
hear noways plain.” 

The town is Avell supplied with livery stables, supports schools of an enviable reputation, and furnishes its citizens and 
guests with water from the })urest of mountain s])rings. There is a coffin factory in the village, where many hands are employed, but 
the industry tends in no way to dani})en the conviviality of the people of Bristol. Should you care to visit the factory you will be 
courteously shown aliout, and if you chance to be in the j)roper mood you may feel inclined to leave an order to be tilled pot^t- 
mortem. 

Excursion points about Bristol are more varied than pen can describe, and he who goes scenery-hunting can spend a summer 
and then fail to go the entire rounds. There is liattlesnake Den, Kocking Kock, Money Digger’s Cave, the Devil’s Cart Koad, the 
Devil’s Windpipe, the Devil’s Pulpit, and the devil’s almost anything that one could wish to see. Just why so many points are 
found with the name of his Satanic majesty does not appear at once, but a person with a fertile imagination may, perhaps, obtain 
some tangible clue after he has passed a summer in the Bristol mountains. 

The mysteries of liattlesnake Den reepure more than one visit to fathom, and should you decide to go there 
Rattlesnake prepare to spend more than one day in Bristol, for the den is on a line of other extraordinary points in this most 

Den. extraordinary region. South mountain is the repository of the rocks that form the den, and while from the town 

they appear to be little more than a stream of pebbles they are in reality a strip of mighty bowlders extending from 
the base of the mountain-side half-way to the top, and are scattered over an area one hundred and lifty feet in width. The den is as 
barren as the desert of Sahara, and is in juarked contrast -with the deep green of the woods on either side and the lighter coloring of 
the fertile fields that stretch away in the distance. Here the rol)in sings no morning matin, no warbler carols his evening vespers, 

no ferns find foothold among the rocks, and even mosses and lichens have been banished from a territory over which hawk and eagle 

hold dominion, and gained in years gone by an abundant subsistence in this reptile-dedicated arena. 

Glance upward from the rock-strewn path along which you are picking your way and you will hehold above 
The Devil’s you a vertical shaft with its l>ase resting on the den and its apex seemingly piercing the clouds. Nearly square 

Pulpit. io form, this great bowlder, many feet in height, stands as a monument erected to Nature in honor of her great works. 

It is related that in the days when griffins walked the earth gigantic mastodons waded through the Champlain from 
the Adiroudacks and, ascending to the pul])it, preached there to the inferior beings of the world. From its top the den lies at your 
feet, aheap of stones, and the road below, ^vith its toy-like wagons winding here and there among the trees, is little more than a gray 
thread disappearing in the distance. Stop and moralize, and as the dwarf-like driver of the pigmy horses urges on his pair, the true 
insignificance of men ruling a vast world becomes a})parent. 

A half-mile beyond the den and the pulpit one comes to an abrupt ravine known as the Devil’s Cart Road. 
Here in the process of the eartlfs construction Nature seems to have forgotten to fill in a gap in the earth’s crust some 

fifty yards in width and more than a hundred feet in depth. Down the slimy sides of the rocks the water trickles 

in summer and gives life to a luxuriant growth of evergreens along the narrow bottom. 
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Rocking Rock Of all the remarkable geological formations in the vicinity of Bristol the most singular is Kocking Rock, on 

on Hog Back Hog Back mountain. A short climb up the side of this elevation will bring one to a convex bowlder just breakino- 
Mountain. through the surface of the ground. On the top of this are two rocks resting one upon the other and so 
evenly balanced on the main bowlder that the twenty and more tons may l)e rocked liack and forth by a child. 
A third rock once rested on the top of the pair, but a short time ago was dislodged by woodland maranders who stvled them- 
selves spoi’tsmen. 

Not far from Rocking Rock is a natural chute a hundred feet long and wide enough to admit the body of a 
The Devii’s large man. Down this rock passage one can make his way with little troulde, and have the satisfaction of knowing 
Windpipe. that he has traversed the Devil’s Windpipe. It is said that the Indians hrmly believed the wind soughing through 
the long rock-cut was nothing more nor less than the respirations of the evil one. 

Ninety years ago, when Bristol was called Pocock, and bears and wolves roamed in the mountain tastnesses, there came to the 
village an old man, rough and uncouth in appearance, and whose native tongue none could understand. He made several purchases 
at the store, calling in broken English for the simple articles he needed, and offering in payment strange silver coins 
which the wary storekeeper would not accept until their value had been determined l)y weight.. After making his 
purchases the old man disappeared, and at the end of a few weeks the circumstance was almost forgotten. 

One day two hunters, returning from the woods, reported having found the old man diggino- at the base of a 
rough ledge on the mountain south of the town. They had questioned him as to what he was doing, and he had 
refused to answer. During their stay of half an hour his bead-like black eyes had never once l)een taken from them, nor had he 
moved a pace from the month of the small cave where he was at work. This was the stoiy as the hunters told it, and it aroused the 
curiosity of the citizens of Pocock. 

Follow "Little Notch” road southward from Bristol to a bridge just above the Ridley fimn, turn cast np a path that unwinds 
itself in a romantic ravine, and you will come to a wild chaotic spot, Avhere a party of citizens from Pocock found the old man at 
work with a pickaxe and croAvbar. The lip of the mountain overhangs the rocks and ledges scattered promiscuously about, and 
shuts out the light of tire sun from the gloomy caverns which find their way into the heart of the mountain from coverts beneath the 
larger l)owlders. Subterranean cataracts growl and chuckle among the recesses, and mosses and lichens cling to the damp surfaces of 
the rocks aixmt. It was amid these uncanny surroundings that the gnome-like old man lived the life of a troglodyte in one of the 
caves and carried on untiringly his mysterious occupation. At first he refused to enter into conversation, but Avhen the owner of 
the land threatened to drive him off unless he made known the object of his search, he related the story of his life. Told in broken 
English, the romance was not complete in all its details, but enough Avas learned to satisfy the visiting citizens. The man’s name 
Acas De Grau, and his home Avas Spain. IMany years ago, when he was little more than a boy, his father had brought him to America, 
where the tAvo spent the summers in prospecting for gold and silver. One day, Avhile wandering in the Avilds of Vermont, they came 
upon a series of rough ledges on an abrupt mountain-side. Upon investigation they found a stratum of rock containing a metal 
which proved to be silver. The ore Avas very I’ich, and, by folloAving natural subterranean passages far into the mountain-side, they 
were brought face to face A\dth untold Avcalth. Taking Avhat they could Avith them, the father and son Avent to ^Massachusetts and 
returned the next summer accompanied by a small party of Spanish miners. During the long days the little party Avorked ceaselesslv 
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among- the rocks and caverns, and late in the fall prepared to leave. When the time came for departure the men found that of the 
vast wealth they had accumulated, but a comparatively small part could be carried, owing to its weight and the fact that there were 
few roads and no vehicles. Thus it became necessary to secrete bullion valued at over two million dollars. Near the main ledge a 
cave Avas selected and in this the treasure Avas placed. The entrance was Availed up, made to appear as natural as possible, and then 
the party silently left, travelling only by night until Massachusetts Avas reached. It was planned to return in the spring, but during 
the Avinter a fearful epidemic caused the death of all the band but the younger Be Grau. He Avas taken to Spain by a relative, Avho 
believed an eAul spirit from the Vermont mines had presided over the untimely fate of his countrymen. Long years passed, and 
Avhen Avdiite hairs of old age had replaced the raven locks of youth. Be Grau lirst found opportunity to return to America. His 
memory of the place of hidden treasure was fast fading when he ai-rived, but his remembrance of the rock ledge and certain streams 
was distinct enough to make him positive that he had found the spot. 

The men from Pocook believed that the old man was unsound of mind, and telling him that he might dig as long as he chose 
they left him. For several years he labored faithfully, occasionally coming to the village for })rovisions, but linally his intermittent 
visits ceased, and Avhen hunters next went to the caves the old man had disappeared, leaving no clue behind him. 

Time jAassed and the dc%ris of the Be Grau excavations alone told of the faith of the Spaniard. One day in the fall of 1840 a 
man from Bristol unearthed a curious vessel among the rocks. It would hold about a f]uart and Avas made of a substance the like 
of which no one had ever seen before, and the rehearsal of old stories brought about a credulity wliich ended in considerable excite- 
ment. In the fall of that year a party of six men from Montpelier came to Bristol and organized a stock company for the purpose of 
carrying on Be Grau’s work. Every man who put in a dollar Avas entitled to a hundred dollars’ Avorth of the metal when found. 
Many availed themselves of the offer and operations Avere begun on an extensive scale. For tweh^e years the six men sunk shafts 
into the mountain-side, and though traces of gold were found not an ounce of silver was brought to light. 

The treasure diggers were superstitious men and believed the treasure vault to be enchanted. Evil genii guarded the goal. 
A black dog Avith a dragon head and eyes of an octopus Avalked ceaselessly about the silver, and a boy Avith a bloody gash across his 
throat AvaA^ed a red-hot iron staff over the hidden wealth. Now and then Avhen an unusually heaA'y blast Avas set off the boy Avould 
be heard to sigh, and thus the faith of the party was kept up. When the treasure was reached the spirits must be exorcised or all 
would Auanish into air. To pacify the spirits a dog must be struck on the head, and while the body Avas quivering in the agonies of 
death his blood must be lAurned on a fiat rock where the light of the moon struck at an angle of forty-live degrees. When the lire 
nickered out and the embers gloAved into three flashes of flame by the effects of a southAvest Avind, the coals must be distributed with 
a bare hand in a circle about the mouth of the A^ault. 

But though a dog was always on hand he was never needed, and operations were finally suspended. To-day one finds the 
ledge literally honey-combed with underground passages. In the main caA^e is a natural chimney, Ijeneath which a few charred 
sticks are scattered about. Back of the caA^e are the ruins of an old hut, and near by is the mouth of a shaft that descends into the 
earth for fifty feet and then takes a sudden turn under the mountain. Three other excavations penetrate to a ffir greater depth, and 
one has a sheer descent of one hundred feet. The spot is often visited by travellers, who know it by the name of Money Bigger’s 
Caves. 
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Vergennes. 

T he city of Vergennes, lying just north of New Haven, is the oldest city in the Green-mountain State and the third oldest in New 
England. The charter antedates that of Boston, and for that matter any Massachusetts municipality, for on Oct. 28, 1788, 
the Legislature of Vermont saw fit to give Vergennes city privileges. The two cities older than this are New Haven and 
Hartford, Conn., which received their chartei-s in 1784. 

Vergennes is a beautiful city with the main part a little distance from the railroad station, from which it is 
reached by driving up a broad road lined with stately trees. Once in the business portion you find yourself on a 
thoroughfare lined with substantial houses, and at the foot of a long hill a bridge, below which are located the manu- 
facturing interests about the falls of the Otter. You find several hotels ; one, the Stevens house, being on the site of 
the old Painter tavern. A new hotel is the Prospect, which, from its location, commands a sweeping view of the 
Adirondacks and the Champlain valley, and makes a delightful spot in which to spend the summer. The city is lighted with elec- 
tricity, and a new city hall of modern architecture was completed early in 1897, on the main street east of the park. Below the 
falls are the large buildings of the State Industrial School, where stood the United States Arsenal in the days when it was thought 
necessary to store ammunition in the vicinity of the lake. The buildings, which were erected in 182,5, were sold to the State in 187,3. 
From the principal business thoroughfare branch streets where stand comfortable, and in many cases elaborate, houses of ancient 
and modern, past and present periods of construction. The Champlain is but seven miles distant, and in the days when vessels 
sailed up the Otter, Vergennes was the seat of shipping interests. Of the old metropolis Hon. John D. Smith, of Vergennes, 
Judge of Probate for the District of Addison County, says : 

Some of the attractions of Vergennes are found in its beautiful drives along the river and valley, and excursions by steamer on Lake Champlain, 
with its shores dotted with cottages and camps, and its waters abounding in good fish. Again, the romances of its history are interesting events to follow. 
Among these are the first attempt to build a saw-mill, which, wlien completed, was by force taken possession of by Colonel Reid, under a New York grant, 
which ignored the rights of the New Hampshire settlers ; the rally of the settlers on the lake-shore to expel Colonel Reid’s men and reinstate the original 
owners; a second foray of Colonel Reid regaining possession, and later the sudden appearance of Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys, embelli.shed in 
Thompson’s “ Green Mountain Boys ; ” a fort built by Ethan Allen and his party ; the departure of the settlers when Burgoyne came up the lake ; the return of 
the settlers in 1783-84 ; and later the freak of Ethan Allen in making a city about the falls, thinking it the most promising place in Vermont for a large 
metropolis ; and in 1807 and ’8 the building of furnaces by the Monkton Iron Company, which later cast balls for McDonough’s fleet. 

The late President Dwight, of Yale University, visited Vergennes in 1798, and said of its scenery : " From the cupola of this 
building [the old court-house once used for a State house] a very notable prospect was presented to us. Eastward we beheld the 
Green mountains, stretching little less than one hundred miles from north to south. Westward three ranges rising in parallel ridges 
beyond Lake Champlain, the second higher than the first, and the third towering above the second, extended in the same direction 
through a distance equally great. The loftiness of these elevations ; the wild variety of their summits, here arched, now waving, 
now obtusely, now acutely conical, and now disclaiming all approach to any regular figure ; the gloomy extent of the forests which 
overspread their bosoms ; the valley between them extending over a breadth of thirty, forty, and fifty miles, and the magnificent 
lake at their bottom, constituted a scene of grandeur and sublimity rarely paralleled on this side of the Atlantic.” 
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The Third 
Oldest City 
in New Eng- 
land. 



Until recently little has been known ot the history ot older Vergennes. Even Mrs. Hemenway failed to gather substantial 
data, and tor the few facts which find their way into this brief sketch the writer is almost wholly indebted to Judge Smith, who is 
probably the only person living who can give a reliable history of the doings of Vergennes citizens of the eighteenth century. 

During the French war, from 1755 to 1760, soldiers and scouting parties discovered a rich hunting and farming territory in 
the vicinity ot what is now Vergennes, and, as the land was cheap, many of an adventurous spirit settled here. Sixty towns were 
chartered in 1761. Among them were Panton, New Haven, and Ferrisburgh, the three from which Vergennes was made. In May, 
1785, Ethan Allen was in New York city, and in conversation Avith Hector St. John De Crevecour, the French consul, cited the 
advantages of present location of Vergennes, and was positive that a site containing the combination of a tremendous Avaterfall and a 
navigable river entering the Champlain, together with rich fields, could not fail to become in time the greatest city in Vermont. 
The consul was of a like opinion, and in this connection suggested that Vermont show her gratitude to the French patriots of the 
Revolutionary Avar by naming some of the new toAvns after noted Frenchmen. Subsequently the neAv city was named after Count 
De Vergennes, French minister for foreign affairs. The village grew steadily even before it was chartered, and at the time the 
necessary document was issued there were several saw-mills, a grist-mill, and a small forge in operation. More than this, the toAvn 
had several gambrel-roofed frame houses, pot-ash establishments, blacksmith shops, and an indispensable brewery. For a time it 
seemed that the expectations of Ethan Allen would materialize, and in 1790 with a boom came a general expectancy that Vergennes 
was destined to liecome a great inland metropolis. Lawyers, business men, and men of letters flocked to the city and built houses, 
farmers settled on the outskirts, and men of enterprise utilized the falls of the Otter. Among the distinguished men who made their 
homes here were Enoch Woodbridge, for many years Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Vermont; Samuel Hitchcock, appointed 
by President John Adams to be Judge of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States for Vermont; Roswell Hopkins, for 
fourteen years Secretary of the State of Vermont ; Amos Marsh, several times Speaker of the Vermont Legislature ; David Edmonds, 
Avhom Senator Prentis declared to be " the most eloquent man I ever heard speak,” and many others. 

' About this time the first church was organized, but there Avas little regular preaching until 1792, when Daniel Clark Saunders, 
A.M., served as preacher for several months. Says Judge Smith : 

The learned doctor's idea of rapid settlement would hardly satisfy a modern man in the present age, and possibly the doctor’s successors might not 
like the way preaching was paid for in his day, if we may judge from the following vote passed in town meeting March 28, 1792 ; “ Voted to raise the smn 
of thirty pounds on the list of the year 1792, one-fifth part in cash, the remainder in cattle or grain at the market price, to be expended in hirino- preachino- the 
ensuing summer.” ® ^ “ 

Though the city was incorporated in 1788, the charter required that it should elect no city officers until 1794. Amono- the 
first officers Avas Roswell Hopkins, a man of great attainments. In the county clerk’s office is a book, on the fly-leaf of which was 
written by him the following : 

“ My friends, some deference is due - I, of Vergennes, am alderman ; 

f o every man, both me and you ; Yea, more, a common councilman. 

But this respect in due proportion In the office of the county clerk I am put, 

Pay to every man as is his station. And clerk of the county clerk to boot. 
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Shelburne Farms yacht anchorage, Lake Champlain. 








“ Of State I am also secretary, “ Jn titles numerous and great, 

A justice, too, which none will quei'y. Heaped on me here and through the State. 

Isn’t more respect to me due, then. Be careful, then, and deference show 

Than almost any other man ? Both here and where’er else I go.” 

In Apiil, 1797, a stock company was formed for the purpose of erecting a court-house. The building was completed in time 
for the meeting of the Legislature, Oct. 11, 1798, and stood near the present town-house. During the session a delegation of 
Indian chiefs from Canada came to ask the State for compensation for their lands, which they claimed extended from the Canadian 
line to Ticonderoga. Nothing came of the request, but the Legislature gave the redskins a hundred dollars as a token of friendship. 

Mathew Lyon was one of the remarkable men of the day. Of him Judge Smith says ; 

^ He was a very able and prominetit Irish politician of Fairhaven, who came to this couiiti-y a poor boy at thirteen years of age, and was bound out in 
Connecticut to pay the cost of his passage. He was once arrested for trial under the alien and sedition law, and by the United States Circuit Court, sittino- in 
Rutland in October, 1798, was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of one thousand dollars, with costs. He had been elected to Congress 
in 1796, and at the next election in September, 1798, there was no choice ; but in December following Lyon was elected while in jail. At the conclusion of his 
trial in October he expected to be confined in the Rutland jail, but the United States Marshal was a bitter political opponent of Lyon’s, and it is said lived in 
Vergennes. He took Lyon to Vergonnes jail, where he treated him with great rigor. Lyon’s friends from Fairhaven sent him a stove for use in tlie jail. 
Lyon’s term of imprisonment ended Feb. 9, 1799, and it was expected that he would be rearrested; but having been elected to Congress, he, as soon as' the 
door opened, proclaimed himself on his way to Congress, and thus made it unlawful to arrest him. There was, however, intense excitement throughout the 
district as the time for his liberation approached. He was a man to have warm and devoted friends and bitter enemies, and the natural instincts of Vermonters 
for free speech and a free press had been outraged, and they seemed anxious to enter their protest against political persecution. 

This contribution to the Rutliincl "Herald” is reprinted in " Governor and Council,” Vol. IV. : 

At the time of his [Lyon’s] imprisonment in Vergennes under the odious sedition law, passed by Congress during the Federal administration of John 
Adams, when he had stayed out in prison tlie tewn of his commitment of four months, and nothing remained but the payment of the thousand dollars’ fine to 
entitle him to his liberty, it was found that the marshal of the State, whose sympathies and preferences were strongly with the Federal party and against 
Lyon, would stickle about receiving the fine in any other than money that was of legal tender, and in thatcase it might be difficult to procure the specie. '"Most 
of the gold then in circulation was of foreign coin which passed at an uncertain value according to its weight, which often varied by different weighers, and 
was therefore not a legal tender. It was known that Mr. Lyon while in prison had issued frequent publications, therein discussing and sometimes censuring 
the measures of the Federal administration, and that if any pretext could be made for continuing his imprisonment and thereby prevent his taking his seat in 
Congress, to which he had been reelected while in prison, the marshal would not hesitate to resort to it. It was further ascertained that if the fine was paid 
the marshal intended to rearrest him for subsecjuent publications. Therefore to secure his liberty so that he could take his seat in Congress, which had 
already convened, Mr. Apollos Austin, a resident citizen of Orwell and a man of wealth, at his own expense and trouble procured the thousand doll.ars in 
silver coin, and on the day that Mr. Lyon’s imprisonment expired, Mr. Austin, with the entire body of Republicans in Orwell, nearly every man went to 
Vergennes, where a like spirit brought together some thousands of Republicans from other parts of the district and State, in order, probably, to overcome 
the authorities from rearresting. Mr. Austin was not, however, permitted to pay the money he had brought. All claimed the privilege of bearino- a 
part, and one dollar each was the maximum they would allow any one individual to pay. One gentleman from North Carolina, a stanch Republican, was 
so zealously anxious for the release of Mr. Lyon from prison, that he might take his seat in Congress, at that time nearly equally divided by the two great 
political parties, came all the way on horseback from North Carolina with the thousand dollars in gold to pay the fine, supposing that in Vermont, then new" and 
comparatively poor, the resources of the people were not sufficiently ample to meet the exigency. Having paid the fine, the friends of Mr. Lyon immediatelv 
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took him into a sleigh, followed and jarooeeded by a concourse of teams, loaded witli political friends of Lyon, which reached from Vergennes, as they trav- 
ersed Otter creek upon the ice, nearly to Middlebury, from which place a large number continued to bear him company to the State line at Hampton, N.Y., 
where they took leave of him and wished him God-speed on to Congress. 

Lyon was a red-headed, freckled little Irishman, with a temper to match. He held a lieutenant’s commission in 1776, and was 
once court-martialled and made to ride a wooden sword about camp, thereby gaining the derisive title of the '' Knight of the Wooden 
Sword.” While in Congress in 1798 he had a personal affray with Rodger Griswold, of Connecticut. During a debate Griswold 
twitted Lyon with the " wooden sword ” story, and Lyon spit in his face. A fight was prevented liy friends of the men, bnt both 
narrowly missed expulsion. 

In 1813 the fleet of vessels later commanded by Lieut. Thomas McDonough was fitted out in Vergennes, and spent the 
following summer on the lake, with well-known results. It is said that McDonough’s flag-ship, the "Saratoga,” was built in forty 
days. McDonough hurried the building of the ship, saying that he wanted it only for one or two engagements, and he did not care 
if the best of timber was not put into her. 

One of the men of the day was Gen. Samuel Strong, who, in consideration of his services at Plattsburgh, in 1814, was 
presented by the State of New York with a sword of exquisite workmanship. The large house built by General Strong stands 
to-day on one of Vergennes’ principal streets, where the hundredth anniversary of the building was celebrated in October, 1896, by 
Hon. John O. Smith, a direct descendant. The building is the oldest unaltered house in the city. 



The Ferrisburghs. 

EERISBURGH and North Ferrisburgh are villages at which trains on the Rutland road stop, and in the course of the summer 
leave and take on many people who are drawn here by the beautifid valley of the Champlain in which the villages lie. North- 
bound passengers leave the Otter at Vergennes and immediately the road slopes to the lake-shore, and as you pass the Ferris- 
burghs and enter the fertile reaches of country beyond you get your first glimpse of the lake. In Ferrisburgh there 
are two churches, stores, and a few manufacturers, and in North Ferrisburgh there is a good hotel, in addition to two 
churches and other evidences of a village. 

Ferrisburgh wuis chartered June 25, 1762, but it appears from all accounts that there was no town organiza- 
tion until 1785 or 1786. At this time there was a road as far north as Pittsford, but from there to Vergennes there 
was nothing but marked trees to guide whosoever should be bound for Ferrisburgh and the lake region. But later 
when a road was constructed, pioneers began to settle in the vicinity, and it was not long before the settlement became of consider- 
able size. With the advance of civilization a church was built, and the pioneers were, perhaps, more punctual in attending the ser- 
vices heklthere than are their descendants to-day. One good mail, Avho had no sled, fitted runners to a trundle bed and took his wife 
and children to church in it every Sunday while the snow was on the ground. The contrivance suited a double purpose, for when a 
mountain squall descended upon the church-going party a quilt would be drawn over the load, and thus they would keep snugly out 
of reach of snow and wind until the church door was reached. 



Two Hamlets 
in the Valley 
of the Cham= 
plain. 
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The records of the doings of Ferrisburghites were l)uriied. 



An account of the " caliimity ” reads as follows ; 



A Copy of the Account of Timothy Rogebs, having his Ritings Bornt. 

Know all men by these presens that yesterday which was the sekont day of the 10 month I timothy Rogers of ferrisburgh w'as a moving from Botin 
bay in ferrisburgh to letill ortor crik foris and as I went by wartor I did not git up the Bay till about mid nite and my wife and five childorn and one woman 
psggy smith by name and one child was all in an open bote and it was a dark rany time we landid about a quarter of a mild from the lious som of the hands 
went up and got fir wdien tlie}^ got down agane the fire was so rand out we cindild some fir by the side of a tree To lito barks that the famaly mite se a litill 
to walk up to the house for my wife was sik 1 led hir by the hand this morning Being the 3 day of the 10 ni 1785 about son rise one of my men came and told 
me the tree by which the fir was kindled was bornt down and bornt up a large chist of droys that was packd as full as it cold be off cloths and Ritings of 
grate importuns I sepose I had about forty deads for about Six Thousand acoi's of land som on Record and som not notes and bonds for about two thousand 
dolars and all the proprietors Records of ferrisburgh som other gods w'as bornt with all the cloths only Avhat we had on these whoughs names who air here 
sind ar setain witnesis to the same for they helpd me move and seen the fire of the same this 3d of the 10 m 1785 likewise they sen the heaps of Riting in their 
proper shaps bornt to ashes 

TIMOTHY ROGERS 

Silas Bingham 
Amos Castlin 
Z iMKY HILL 
Stephen Ryce jun 



At the foot of the page is written, "go to tother leaf forad ])age 21.” 

On the page referred to, the following is recorded, viz. : 

Rutland county s Wallingford Janai'y ye 28th A.D. 178G pei'sonly aperd Timothy Rogers and gave his Afformation to the truth of the within writt- 
ing depsition to before me 

ABARHAM JACKSON just of peas 

adorson county lerrisburgh September the 24 day 1791 this sartafys that timothy Rogers being cold apon by the re(|uest of the select men of ferris- 
burgh to giv acoupt of the proprietors Records and said timothy perd with the foregoing to show that said Records wms destroyed in October 1785 

ABIL TOMSON asistant judg 

the abov being don as apers was thought best for me to Record the same therefore was Recorded in proprietors Book page 21 the 30 of the 

9 m 1791 

By me Timothy Rogers proprietors Clark. 



Charlotte. 

T HF town of Charlotte on the shore of the Champlain is a village abounding in the picturesque and the historic, and is withal 
a beautiful spot wherein to spend a summer. The town was chartered June 24, 17l!2, but it was some years after this 
that a permanent settlement was perfected. In those days it was more difficult for a family to move from Massachu- 
setts to Vermont than it is now to go from New York to San Francisco, and the development of the town was necessarily slow. 
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City of Burlington in the Distance, 



A Historic The larger miinber of the earlier inhabitants made their way to Vermont l>y way of Lake Champlain, while still others 
Town on the made the trip on horseback, following blazed trees during the last part of their way. During the early days of the 
Shore of Lake town bear, deer, panthers, and other wild animals were common, too plentiful in fact for the comfort and safety of 
Champlain. inhabitants. Beavers were also numerous, and on several intervales can still be seen traces of dams built by these 

intelligent rodents. 

Before the jail was built the town, in common with others, had its whipping-post and stocks. On one occasion a stranger 
came to the village and stole a cow from Capt. James Hill. He was duly tried for the theft, and being convicted, was sentenced to 
receive nine lashes and to pay the costs of the court. The corporal part of the punishment was administered by Constable 
Clark, and when the matter of costs was brought up all the officers of the court except Judge Daniel W. Griswold remitted their 
fees. The prisoner had no money, and in order to make things square the judge obliged the culprit to cut wood for him. 

With regard to the temperance of the village a writer says : 

Intemperance was a terrible scourge to the town, as was to be expected ibr the reason that the town was cursed with three distilleries and blessed 
with as extensive and fruitful orchards as any portion of the State. It also contained about a dozen taverns — all floodgates of rum and ruin. The lives of 
numbers of prominent citizens were marred and their deaths enveloped in a gloom by this destructive vice. But when the temperance reform com- 
menced influential men in the town rallied to its support and carried it forward to triumphant success. 

Early in the history of Charlotte the fossil of a prehistoric monster was exhumed and placed in the State House at Montpelier. 
The following " Observation to a Whail ” was written by Miss Julia Pepper, of Montpelier, who in those days was considered 
something of a " poess ” : 



Dug up in Sharlot, Vt., and now on exerbishon at the Stait Hous. 
Big Reptile ! Did you expect 
To rub out your foot tracks by 
The Trail of your Ab Domen, 

So that Hager couldn’t find you ? 

Ef so, you’re sold — Great Blubber ! 

He knew your hand ritin, soon’s 
He see it ! Better not jump’d 
Outer the ark, quite 
So much in a hurry. 

P’r’aps you’s ridin on an Ice Burg 
And stopt to warm to Branden 
By a Lignite fire. 



Or may be 

You considered Lake Shamplane 
Was the Pacific Oshun ! Great 
Setashus Mammallia Aint 
You took in ? Mounted on 
Paddles how’d you expect to travil 
I sh’d lilvo to now, on the Clay 
Called Plisterseen ? Gess you 
Felt some like a fish out er water 
Throw’d up by Joner on to 
Dry Land. Ichthyosorrus, 
Farwel. 
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Shelburne. 

T he town of Shelburne, eight miles from Burlington, is in reality a thriving suburb of the Queen City, with the village on the 
east of the prettiest station on the Rutland railroad, and the estate of Dr. W. Seward Webb on the west. The hamlet 
is not unlike other Vermont villages of a corresponding size, and furnishes the accommodations found in such a 
The Home of place. Shelburne is marked by two distinct features that have made it famous. One is its scenery and the 

Dr. W. Seward other is the Webb estate, one of the most notable country seats in the land. 

Webb. The estate has been named Shelburne farms, and is the legal residence of Dr. Webb. The name is happily 

applied, as the estate is composed of several large farms separated into divisions, each one of which is a farm by it- 

self ; yet the component parts, taken together, comprise a unit complete in every detail, and similar to the model country estates 
found in England and Scotland. The original purchase made in 1888 consisted of about one thousand four hundred 
Shelburne acres, but since then enough has been added to bring the total up to the three-thousand mark. Sundays excepted. 

Farms. the farms are open to visitors, and are worth a trip from San Francisco to see. If one intends to make a tour of 

the grounds and take in everything there is to see, he had best make his plans to remain more than one day ; for be- 
sides covering thirty miles of road, mostly macadamized, one will inspect buildings in which more than a day can be spent with profit. 

About a quarter of a mile west of the depot a picket fence on either side of the broad road marks the beginning of the farms, 
and from there to the offices and working barns a drive of a mile and three-quarters will bring one in touch with a glimpse of Lake 
Champlain and fields punctuated with copse and woodland left as nature designed them. The offices and working barns, naturally 
the first on the course of inspection, form a hollow square on a hillside, and are surmounted with a tower and clock. The barns 

might be termed the middle-division buildings, for they are a mile and a half from the mansion and greenhouses on one hand, and 

over half a mile from the dairy and stock barns on the other. About this square, built in semi-mediffival fashion, are the offices, 
blacksmith-shop, store-house, tool-house, carpenter-shop, varnish-room, fire-department, mule-stables, and cottages for the employees. 
In the office, where the business of the estate is transacted under a perfected system, is the telephone exchange connecting the 
various buildings, as well as Burlington and other cities. In the fire-station is a hose-cart, by the side of which are horses trained 
to take their places under spring harnesses at the tap of a gong connected with a telephone alarm-system. All about the barns many 
men are ceaselessly at work during the day, and a visit to this part of the estate will give one something of an idea of the extent to 
which work is carried on in this beautiful city, isolated on the most beautiful spot on the eastern shore of the Champlain. 

A little to the south of these barns is a road leading to the dairy and the stock barn, the largest building of its kind to be 
found anywhere. In the interior of the barn is a " ring ” for the exercising of hackneys, which are famous throughout America. 
About the sides of this arena are stables capable of accommodating over one hundred horses. 

A short distance from this point are the cow stables and the model dairy that form an interesting and instructive feature 
of the farm. From the barns where the cows are kept it is but a stone’s throw to the dairy itself, and if one is anxious to see 
the inside workings of one of the best butter manufactories in America he has but to step in here. The churning is done by steam, 
and the cream is separated from the milk by a " separator ” operated by the same power. In connection with the dairy is a neat 
cottage where the superintendent lives. 
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To visitors the uisuision is of course the most general point of interest. It is located on a promontory jutting out into the 
lake, and one could search for many years and fail to lind a more suitable spot to erect a residence covering fifteen thousand square 
feet and containing over one hundred and fifty rooms. From fhe lake-side ' the water stretches to the foot of the Adirondacks 
beyond the New York shore five miles away, while in an opposite direction the more sombre Green-mountain range recedes in the 
distance. Valcour island, the waters west of which were made memorable by Benedict Arnold’s battle with the British, lies a little 
to the north, and still farther away the spires of Plattsburgh can be seen on any clear day. In the vicinity of the house are 
coach stables, an electric-light station, and a power-house where water for an immense system is pumped from the lake to a retain- 
ing pond many feet above the lake level. Beyond all are the great greenhouses, and gardens, and cottages of the men who are 
employed about this section of the farm. 

The CvState has a shore line six and a half miles in extent, and forms the lake-side boimdary for sheep pastures, reaches of 
woodland, and rich intervales. Over one hundred and twenty thousand trees have been set out since the first purchase was made, 
and these are already becoming of considerable size. 

Connected with the farm is a large aviary where English pheasants have been propagated for several years. These pheasants 
are liberated as soon as they are able to care for themselves, and while some remain on the farms others migrate and are now found 
from the Canadian line to Bennington county. The Legislature has been asked to protect the birds until the year 1900, and such a 
law has been enacted. 



Burlington. 

O N the sunset slope of a terraced hill that finds its foot in the waters of Lake Champlain lies the city of Burlington, the Naples 
of New England and the queen of Vermont cities. A city of homes, of charities, and of institutions of learning, this 
metropolis of the Green mountains has never ceased to grow and flourish since the musical language of the Iroquois gave 
place to the harshei' notes of the wdiite man’s tongue. 

Long before the days of Samuel de Champlain the Algonquins realized the advantageous location of what is 
The “ Queen now the site of the city of Burlington, and made the spot their home. Still later the Iroquois drove out the Algon- 
City” of quins, and they, too, finding the place a good one, built a village there. But before Champlain made his voyage of 

Vermont. discovery the tribe moved farther up fhe lake that bears his name, and when the famous discoverer arrived there 

was little to tell of former inhabitants saA^e pottery and arrowheads strewn about the shore. One hundred and 

twenty-two years later the Irench began settling at the southern end of the lake, and in 1734 three seigniories were granted, extending 
from Shelburne to Appletree bay. The French were at length driven out by the English, and on June 7, 17(13, the chai-ter of 
Burlington was granted by Benning Wentworth, Governor of New Hampshire. The settlement grew, and on Feb. 21, 18(1.5, the 
town became a city. Now on the site where the Algonquins and Iroquois built their wigwams stand buildings of architectural 
beauty ; commodious hotels have taken the jilace of the old-time taverns ; electric roads follow the lines of the streets, and a city 
of eighteen thousand inhabitants has replaced the Indian village and French seigniories. 

The Burlington of to-day takes pride in her tine residences, in her broad streets, her parks and her public institutions, and 
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A “LAZY DAY” ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 



in the city itself Av^hich individual pride and public spirit have done so much to build up. Of parks there are three, aggregating an 
area of twenty acres. City Hall, Battery, and College parks are all that can be desired by a recreation-loving people who are 
notably fond of out-of-door enjoyments. The city’s public buildings are many, and are built in a smart style which the date of con- 
struction Avould not in all cases seem to warrant. Among the more notable l)uildings are City Hall, the Fletcher Free Library, 
the United States Custom House and Post-office, the County Court House, and the University of Vermont buildings, including the 
Billings Library. 

Burlington may justly take pride in her residences, for there is scarcely a street in the town which does not display some 
choice bit of architecture. This is particularly true of Main, South Willard, Pearl, Prospect, Williams, and South Williams 
streets, which are as broad and Avell-paved thoroughfares as are found in a much larger city. It was of Burlington that Edvrard 
Everett Hale once said : 

I remember the moment when I arrived there, when the magnificent range of Green mountains, white Avith snow as tliey had been through the 
day, were tinged with the crimson of the setting sun ; and as 1 turned Avest to look upon the clouds of sunset, the sun himself Avas sinking behind the 
broken range of the Adirondack mountains. Between Avas the white ice of the frozen lake, and so far as iSlature had anything to offer to the eye I had certainly 
never seen in forty years of travel any position chosen for a city more likely to impress the traveller as remarkable, and to linger always in his memory. 

Burlington is a city of charities as well as a city of homes, and is known far and Avide for its eleemosynary institutions. 
Preeminent among them stands the Mary Fletcher Hospital, founded in 187(1 by Miss Mary M. Fletcher, at a cost of over 
$200,000. The buildings are an ornament to the city, and the institution is a godsend to those in need of medical aid. In 1885, on 
the death of Miss Fletcher, the hospital came into possession of the larger part of her estate, and has noAv free beds and $840,000 as 
a maintenance fund. The buildings are located on the crest of a hill not far from the University of Vermont, the site of sites for 
such an institution. 

Another charity is the Home for Destitute Children, founded in 1865 by the efforts of Miss Lucia T. Wheeler. Since that 
time the buildings on Shelburne street have been enlarged, and to-day many are the little wayfarers who are given here their first 
start in life. 

The Howard Belief Society, chartered in 1884, has made begging in Burlington entirely unnecessary, and has taken under 
its protecting wing many a needy person. In 1888 the society built the Louisa HoAvard Mission House, on the corner of Pearl and 
Clark streets, and in 1891 a large hall for an industrial school Avas constructed. 

In 1886 a House for Aged Women was chartered by the Legislature, and four years later a permanent home was founded on 
St. Paul street. 

A Home for Friendless Women was chartered in 1890, and in 1891 a building was erected on Shelburne street overlooking 
the lake. 

The Burlington Cancer Belief Association, the Adams Mission House, and St. Joseph’s Providence Orphan Asylum are other 
benevolent enterprises supported by the public-spirited citizens of the Queen City. 

In the Avay of recreation the city is well supplied. There is fishing in the lake, sports in the field, and hunting in the woods. 
Burlington is particularly well situated for boating. The Lake Champlain Yacht Club, one of the largest organizations of its kind 
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in America, has a membership of over two hundred, and a handsome building on the lake-shore, where on more than one occasion 
social Burlington has helped make life gay in this metropolis. 

The city’s educational interests echo the sentiments of the pilgrim forefathers, who in matter of relative impor- 
tance placed schools next to the house of worship. As a college town Burlington takes a just pride in the University 
of Vermont. The college was chartered Nov. 3, 1791, a year after Vermont was admitted to the Union. The build- 
ings are situated on College Hill overlooking the lake and the city, and the site lacks none of that inspiration which 
is so much built upon in selecting a location for a college. The buildings include the main structure, the Museum 
and Park Gallery of Art, the Billings Library, one of the most elegant structures of its kind in America, and the gift of Frederick 
Billings, of Woodstock, and the Science and Converse Buildings recently erected. Besides these there are the faculty residences, 
and last, but not least, the dining-hall. In the rear of all is the campus, where the students indulge in games in the spring, and 
which in the fall is converted into a "gridiron,” where the same students maul one another, and struggle for the pig-skin 
and glory. 



Burlington’s 

Educational 

Interests. 



Carriage^ 
Drives and 
BoaURides. 

Camel’s 
Hump and 
Mt. Mansfield. 



Bishop Hopkins Hall for young women is another institution of learning, and the Vermont Episcopal Institute for boys and 
young men is one more added to the list. The institute is situated on Rock point, two miles north of the city, on the shores of the 
lake, and is an ideal place. 

From its situation it naturally follows that Burlington is favorably located for both delightful drives and boat- 
rides. For a drive which will be a source of never-ending pleasure, one may visit Red rocks, Rock point, Queen 
City park, Appletree bay, the Winooski-river valley, the Twin bridges, Essex junction, Malletts bay, Cedar 
beach, Shelburne, VIount Manstield, or Camel’s hump, or many another place of interest not set forth here. 

Camel’s hump, twenty miles southeast of Burlington, may be reached by a pleasant carriage-drive to the 
last habitation. From there to the top the distance is four aird a half miles up the sides of a rugged mountain, and 
if one does not care to spend a night in the woods he had best procure a guide. When the summit is reached, four 
thousand and eighty-three feet above the level of the sea, a magniticent view is gained of the Champlain, the valley, 
and the mountains beyond. 

Mount Vlanstield, over four thousand feet above tide water, is one of the most famous mountains in New England. To 
reach the peak by carriage you drive through Essex junction, Essex centre, Jericho corners, and Jericho village, and finally come to 
the half-way house, where you leave your conveyance and make the remaining mile and a half on foot if you desire a taste of mountain 
climbing. In 1892 a landslide occurred on the mountain-side, and now to reach the top you go from the half-way house by a 
wood road to the path of the slide, and continue in its course to the summit, half-way between the " nose ” and the " chin.” The 

view from the peak is all that one can desire, and is said to l)e superior to that from Mount Washington. 

In the town of Charlotte, fourteen miles from Burlington, is Cedar beach, one of the prettiest spots on the 
Cedar lake-shore. The beach may be reached by the old stage-road junning through Charlotte, which brings one 

Beach. within eyeshot of Shelburne farms. Go fj-om Burlington four miles on the Shelburne road, turn to the right 

and follow a good road, and you will soon find yourself at this delightful place. There are several other ways 
of reachino- this beach. 
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A Lake Champlain Steamer rounding the breakwater at Burlington. 



Island Towns If you care to visit the picturesque islands you can do no better than drive to Grand isle or South or North 

on Lake Hero. The two islands were originally called La Grand isle, but later forsook their French name in honor of Ethan 

Champlain. and Ira Allen, two Vermont heroes. The island towns may be reached by way of Winooski and Sunderland Hollow. 

At the Iodine Springs House you tind an apology for a signboard, and turning to the left across Lamoille river you 
pass over Sandbar bridge, and once on the island direct your course to South Hero, and here amid the most picturesque surround- 
ings you can dine before continuing farther or returning to Burlington. 

A drive of live miles from the Queen City will bring you to Malletts bay, which is reached either by the 
village of Winooski, or North avenue and the Heineberg bridge. The bay is a charming spot, and is but two miles 
from Thompson’s point, one of the prettiest reaches of shore along the lake. 

Still another point of interest is High bridge, an old-fashioned structure which has not yet fallen prey to the 
lovers of modern architecture. To reach the bridge, leave Burlington through Chase and Grove streets, take the 
Patchen road and then a woodway on the left, and return by way of Winooski after you have seen the bridge and covered 
several miles over a good road running through a beautiful country. 

If you are in Burlington for a few hours only, and desire a short drive, you can go to Appletree point, Bock 
point, or Queen City park. The latter, on the lake-shore two miles south of the city, is a noted summer camp- 
ground. During the summer the spot is alive with campers who spend the warm season in comfortable cottages 
dotting the lake-shore. The camp is particularly well situated as regards boating, in which a lively interest is taken. 
Ever since the camp was established, the various meetings which have been held here have attracted people from all over the East, 
particularly when, as is often the case, noted speakers are heard. Just around the point are Bed rocks, where one of the finest views 
of the lake and Shelburne bay may be had. 
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Lake Champlain. 

A t the base of the Adirondacks and Green mountains lies Lake Champlain, which ^vith Lake Geoi’ge is the most beautiful of all 
waterways of the East. With a navigable length of one hundred and twenty miles and a breadth vaiying from forty rods to 
fifteen miles, with its fifty and more islands dotting a surface surrounded l)y densely wooded shores, this great inland body 
of water is fast becoming the greatest summer abode on the American continent. Connected as it is with the Hudson river by 
the Champlain canal, and the St. Lawrence by the Eichelieu river, the lake has become the parent body of a great ship-highway 
between New York harbor on the south and the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the north. Passenger steamers pass to and fro, stop at 
the docks along the way, and drop and take on passengers bent on business and on pleasure. 

From a scenic point of view there is but one body of water in the world that rivals Lake Champlain. Lake George, on the 
south, too well known to be described here, is the pearl of all inland waters that America has to offer to her scenery-loving people. 
The lake is within easy reach of any point on the Champlain, and if the tourist cares to take the grandest trip that Nature has laid 
out for her children, he has but to board a steamer at Burlington and continue through Lake George. 
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For the grandeur of its scenery Lake Clmniplain phices its main reliance upon the Adirondack mountains, wdiich, if geologists 
tell us aright, are the oldest lands on earth. Before the highest peaks in the Himalayas or the Andes broke the surface of tlie waste 
of waters of prehistoric times, we are told that Tahaivas, now called Mount IMarcy, appeared al)ove the deep. The completion of the 
valley occurred later in the Silurian period, when the Green mountains rose above the waters. Years passed, and with tliem the 
archican and quaternary periods, and still later the ice age. Then, when Aature had completed her great handiwork and unfolded 
a valley of wealth and beauty, the human eye rested upon it, and seeing tliat it was good the Indian came and made his home here. 
Who he was or from whence he came we do not know ; what battles were fought and won we can only guess : but from the days 
antedating history there come to us relics of the tribes who lived upon the lake-shore. Then came the days of which we have a 
knowledge, and we lind about the wooded shores the wigwams of the powerful Irocpiois, whose tools were made of stone, whose heart 
was carved from flint, and who in cunning could have tutored a Macchiavelli. More than this, we find in this red warrior, Avhose 
name inspired terror from the Canadas to the Hudson, a people so far advanced in civilization as to form a tribal union. With the 
realization of the value of the white man’s motto, "United we stand, divided Ave flill,” they put into execution that soundest of 
principles, and by blood relationship founded the " Five Nations,” and held the valley until the superior intelligence of the white 
man wrested it from them. The live tribes making the five component parts of the "Five Nations ” consisted of the 3iohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayngas, and Senecas, Avho by their wonderful method of self-goA'ernment built up Avhat Avas the most poAverful 
Indian organization of Avhich Ave have knowledge in the northern regions of America. The Iroquois Avere a nation in Avhich ferocity, 
ambition, and pride Avere given equal birthrights. These three characteristics, developed for no man knows how long, built up a 
nation, not only of Avarriors Avho knew no fear, but statesmen, whose eloquence was heard in the council-house in the valley of the 
Onondaga. It was here in this Indian House of Commons that the ambassadors of the " Five Nations ” Avere received and given 
audience, and Avhere, according to tradition, Hi-a-wa-tha founded the union. The legends of the tribe tell us that after completing his 
Avork this great statesman made his final speech, and, rising in the air in a snow-Avhite canoe, Avas seen no more. 



“ Thus departed Hi-;l-wa-tha, 
Hi-a-wiVtha the beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the lAurple mists of evening ; 

To the regions of the Home Wind, 



Of the North- tVest tVind, Kee-way-din, 
To the islands of the blessed. 

To the kingdom of Po-ne-mak, 

To the land of the Hereafter.” 



The first record we have of Lake Champlain was on July I, KiOS), when Siimuel de Champlain Avitli ttvo companions and a 
party of Huron and Algonquin Avarriors from Quebec entered the Avaters of the lake then knoAvn as Camaiidere-guarunte. This 
in the Indian tongue meant The-Lake-that-is-the-Gato-of-the-Country. The expedition passed Long island. Isle La Motte, Grand 
isle, and Cumberland head, and Avent to the southern part, Avhere was fired " that shot Avhich changed the history of America.” But 
the scene has changed now. Ihe same mountains rise to meet the sky, the same rivers continue their ceaseless course toward tlie 
lake, and the same islands rest upon its bosom. But the Indian village Avith its AvigAvams and dusky Avarriors has disappeared, the 
canoe of bark no longer glides noiselessly upon the surface of the Avater, and the Avar-cry of the Iixupiois has been hushed forever. In 
place of all this the traveller Avho to-day visits Lake Champlain finds stately mansions Avhere the tepees once stood, boats of steam 
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mark the wake of the birch-bark canoe, and the whistle of the locomotive proclaims that civilization has replaced riot and 
bloodshed. 

The redskin has gone, but he has left behind him relics that tell of his existence. Indications of Indian settlements are found 
at Malletts bay and at South Hero near Sandbar. Flint chips and earthenware are picked up here and at many other points alono- 
the shore. On the western side of the lake stone weapons, pottery implements, and ornaments are found, and even ovens and 
fireplaces are discerned here and there. The largest village was probably located where Plattsburgh now stands. 

The whites did not permanently settle upon the lake-shore until 1730, when the French located there. From that time until 
their evacuation in 17(i() there was little attempt at colonizing. The principal civilizing influences brought to bear during this period 
and for some years previous to 1730 were accomplished liy the Dutch traders at Fort Orange, now Albany, N.Y. These men by 
their honesty gained the confidence of the Iroquois and exercised a considerable control over them. To the influence of these Dutch 
traders is in no small degree due the present occupancy of the lake region by the English-speaking race. The English followed the 
Dutch in ac(|uiring rights, and by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, the French finally recognized the "Five Nations,” subject to the domin- 
ion of Great Britain. The French knew the advantages to be derived from establishing posts on the lake-shore, and a colony was 
located at Chimney Point on the Yermont side, and a fort was bnilt at Crown Point. In 1755 the English began an attempt to expel 
the French, and finally succeeded iu 1759. Better days came with the retreat of the banner of Carillon, and English colonization was 
made comparatively easy. The pioneers began to settle in the fertile valley, particularly on the Vermont side, where the first 
villages tound birth at the mouths of Lamoille and Onion (Ydnooski) rivers and Otter creek. Willsborough and Skenesboro, the 
latter now Whitehall, N .Y., were also settled al)out this time. Claim conflicts between New York and New Hampshire ensued. 
In 1777 Burgoyne entered the valley, and the land was again the scene of rapine and death. The difficulties were not fully settled 
until Vermont was admitted to the Union, March 4, 1791. 

Steam navigation on the lake Ijegan in 1<S07, when Fulton’s " Clermont ” was floated. She was the fifth steamer that the 
world had seen, and with her came a new era in Chaniiilain navigation. The "Vermont” was launched two years later and 
began regular trips lietween 'Whitehall, Burlington, and St. Johns. Other boats were built, and in 1823 the Champlain canal 
opened communication with New York. Three years later the Champlain Transportation Company was organized. Says a recent 
writer : 

This was the golden period of passenger traffle on Lake Champlain. In 1849 the Rutland and Burlington and Central Vermont railroads were 
opened, and the Ogdensburg the following year. The railroads gradually encroached on the business of the boats, but the two night and two day boats, 
the “ United States,” “ Francis Saltus,” “ Burlington,” and “ Whitehall,”, were kept intact till 1852. In the latter year the trip was shortened by making 
the northern terminus Rouse’s Point, connecting with the railroads there. Three steamboats, “ Canada,” “ America,” and “United States,” performed the 
service up to 1874. The trip was then further shortened by starting from Ticonderoga on the south, the “ Vermont ” and “ Adirondack ” doing service. 
This arrangement ended on the opening of the Delaware and Hudson railroad on the west side of the lake in 1876, while the night line was discontinued, and 
the “ Vermont” did the service of the entire line, which was again shortened to end at Plattsburgh on the north. The “ Adirondack” was dismantled. The 
ferry trip, which has been kept up constantly, was performed by the “A. Williams ” from 1872 to 1888, when a new steel boat, the “ Chateaugay,” took 
her place. The Champlain Transportation Company’s fleet now consists of the “Vermont,” “Chateaugay,” “A. Williams,” and “Mariquita.” The 
“Vermont,” a large and elegant steamer, makes the daily round trip between Plattsburgh and Ticonderoga, calling at all ports. The “Chateaugay” 
is used on the “ferry,” the shorter and more frequent trips across the lake, to the islands, and south to Westport. The “ A. Williams” is used for a sivare 
boat and for excursions, and the “Mariquita” for service about the company’s docks, and for chartering to prLate parties. 
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ROCK POINT, Lake Champlain, near Burlington. 
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The largest islands in the lake are at the northern end. The three possessing the largest territories are North Hero, 
South Hero, and Isle La Motte. The latter took its name from the Frenchman De La Mothe. The three largest 
islands along the New York shore are Crab island, near Plattsburgh, Valcour island, and Schuyler island, near 
Port Kent. Crab island was the headquarters of the American fleet before the naval l)attles. Schuyler island was 
occupied by the French while they were on their way to Crown Point Ijefore Abercrombie’s attack in 1767. Near 
the west shore of Valcour island occurred the naval battle in 1776, between Benedict Arnold and the British. A 
centuiy later it was used as an experiment station for socialism. 

A spot of historical interest and natural beauty is Chimney Point on the Vermont side of the lower end of 
Chimney the lake, almost ojsposite Port Henry. The most prominent points of interest here are the ruins of the old French 

Point. fort, and what is left of Benedict Arnold’s flagship " Congress,” which was sunk in what is now Arnold’s bay. 

Directly across the lake on the New York shore ai’e the walls of Fort Frederick. 

Chimney Point was settled by the French, but when the fort was abandoned the pioneers, who had built the village now 
ruined by the fortunes of war, evacuated aud left homes destroyed by flame, until only a chimney now and then remained to tell the 
tale. Thus the point received its name, and when Amherst arrived with his English army there was little to indicate the French 
thrift that had once flourished here. 

The point is formed by two streams. North and South creeks, which find their way to the lake through the Vermont foot-hills, 
leaving the narrow neck of land to slope gently into the water. The lake really terminates in Bullwagga bay, and the old maps call 
the stretch from Crown Point to Whitehall Wood’s creek. The lake at Chimney Point is not over a quarter of a mile wide, and 
with its natural surroundings is a most beautiful spot, and is visited by many persons in the course ot the summer. The point is 
the property of Judge M. F. Barnes and J. W. Wright. The house in which Judge Barnes lives was partly constructed from 
material taken from the adjacent fort, and is one of the old landmarks. 

History says that when General Burgoyne arrived at the point from Fort Frederick and found the fortifications abandoned he 
divided his army for his attack upon Ticonderoga, and landed here his German forces under Riedesel, Breyman, Spicht, and Baum, 
and then moved up to Five Mile Point. The objective point was Albany, as it was thought that if Burgoyne could meet General 
St. Leger from the west and General Howe from the south, the colonists would be divided by a veritable trocha. The battle of 
Bennington, however, made the execution of the manoeuvre an utter impossibility. 

General Gates established a continental navy-yard at Chimney Point in 1776, when the Americans and British were fighting 
for the possession of the lake. This fleet, when completed, was placed in command of Benedict Arnold, and after a few days’ 
drill in the stretch of water Ijetween the point and Bidlwagga bay, he sailed north to meet the British. In the meantime Captain 
Pringle, of the British navy, had gotten as far south as Valcour island. Arnold retreated in the night, and when he was nearing 
Chimney Point and found that he would be overtaken, he covered his squadron with his flagship, and later, in order 
to prevent her from being taken by the British, she was run ashore a few miles north of the point and blown up. 

The line of the Rutland railroad, together with the Champlain Transportation Company’s fleet of passenger 
steamers, provides a most delightful way of reaching the heart of the Adirondacks. The southern gateway is reached 
with facility by way of the Addison branch and, a carriage-drive from Ticonderoga, N.Y. ; the eastern, by way 
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of steamer from Burlington to Port Kent, ami thence by rail and carriage ; and the northern, by way of steamer to Plattsburgh, 
and the Chateangay or Delaware and Hudson Canal Companj^’s railroads from that point. The steamers provided by the Cham- 
plain Transportation Company are models of lake craft, and are provided with accommodation calculated to meet every want. 
The morning boat from Port Henry arrives in Burlington in time to take passengers from the Rutland Railroad Company’s 
north-bound afternoon mail train and drop them at Port Kent, Bluff Point, or Plattsburgh, as they may elect. Hotel Champlain, 
at Bluff Point, is the most elaborate summer hostelry on the lake-shore, and is too Avell known to need either description 
or commendation. From the heights overlooking the broad expanse of water, dotted with its islands large and small, the 
spot is one of the most delightful at which to spend a hot night. The boats are, however, provided with spacious state- 
rooms, and are at the disposal of those who choose to spend a night at anchor. 

One bound for the lake region or the mountains may take an early evening train at Plattsburgh, and by the time the owls 
have begun their nocturnal love-making he will find himself at Loon lake, Saranac on Lake Placid, or at any intermediate point 
at which he may desire to limber his fly-rod. Short drives into the deeper 'woods will bring one to the haunts of the whip-poor-will 
and the white-throated sparrow, that sweetest of all night songsters. A morning train performs a similar service, should one wish to 
spend the night at Hotel Champlain or aboard the boat. 

An afternoon steamer from Plattsburgh touches Burlington and will leave one at Essex, West Port, Port Henry, or Ticon- 
deroga, from whence the lake region can be reached by rail and carriage. From West Port a good road rnnnino- due west touches 
Elizabethtown, Keene post-office, and North Elba before reaching Lake Placid and adjacent Avaters. En route, the road skirts the feet 
of Cobble hill, Knoblock, Tripod, and Baxter mountains, and follows the lake lino between Pitch Off and Long Pond mountains, 
and finally arrives at Round pond before crossing the Avest branch of Ausable river lAear the town of Elba. The road west from 
Port Henry touches North Hudson and Avinds through intricate passes to the Ausable lakes. The route from Ticonderoga runs west 
to Paradox lake, and turning to the* south makes Schroon lake its terminus. 



T 



Conclusion. 

HE Avriter has spoken at length of some of the points of interest along the line of the Rutland railroad, and before closing this 
souvenir edition Avould l)ring to notice in a brief Avay other points of interest one would naturally come in contact Avith in 
taking the direct route from Boston or Ncav York to Montreal, or vice versa. 

North-bound passengers over the Rutland road Avill, after leaving Burlington, find themselves skirting Lake 
(fliamplain and reaches of lowland dotted Avith farmhouses and mcadoAvs, and punctuated noAV and then with a bit 
of forest. Across the lake to the Avest the Adirondack .sentinels guard a broad expanse of water, Avhile to the east, 
peaks of the Green-mountain range rise in bold relief against the sky. From Burlington to Highgate the proximity 
of the lake makes possible a land of summer homes distant from the cares of civilization, yet Avithin easy reach of 
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the principal cities of the East, through the medium of the railroad. Lake-fishing is more than ordinarily good i 



in 



this vicinity, and as a ground for duck, grouse, and Avoodcock hunting the place is justly famous. 
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jSorth of Burlington the first stop of importance is that made at Essex Junction, through which the main line of the Central 
Vermont passes on its way from St. Johns to New London. Essex may Ije said to be dropped on an isolated prairie, so flat is the 
land al)out the l)anks ot the V inooski river, which winds through the town and on to the lake with many a subtle bend and charming 
spot marking its course. And by the way, when one speaks of Essex he can but be reminded of the poet Phelps, whose descrip- 
tion of the place, though not particularly flattering, has nevertheless Ijecome a Franklin-county classic. 

North of Essex the village ot Milton at the falls of the Lamoille river has become well known to the tourist. While there is 
nothing to mark the hamlet in itself, the great falls, not far from the railroad, have given the town an enviable individuality that 
can be best accounted for by a visit. For a distance of not more than fifty rods the river is precipitated more than one hundred and 
fifty feet, forming a water-power of great capacity. Nine miles west of Milton station one will find Camp 'VVatson, on the shore of 
Lake Champlain, where it was established and for many years maintained by the late Hiram Atkins, of Montpelier. 

At Georgia the line of the railroad lies along an elevation from which a remarkably fine view of the lake may be had, and 
then descends to St. Albans, where the headquarters of the Central Vermont are located. Lately incorporated as a city, this little 
metropolis possesses advantages one would scarce expect to find in a place of its size, and offers manv an inducement to summer 
tourists. The city has an altitude of four hundred feet above the lake, and is a place of no small consequence. The city and sur- 
ronnding country abound in drives made doubly attractive by the lake on one hand and the foot-hills on the other. 

North from St. Albans fast trains will carry you to Highgate Springs and across the Canadian border, through St. Johns in 
the province of Quebec, to the city of Montreal on the historic St. Lawrence ; and you Avill find yourself in a country where the 
queen of England holds sway, and where English names give place to those of a French savor. 
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Synopsis of Vermont Fish and Game Laws. 



Qame — When not to be killed. 



PENALTIES. 



*Deer — November 1 to October 1 . . . $100 00 

Rabbits, between iVIay 1 and September 1 . . 5 00 

AVoodcock, quail, wild duck, wild goose, and 

})lover, between January 1 and September 1 , 10 00 

Ruffed grouse (partridge), between -lanuary 1 

and September 15 . . . . . 10 00 

Sharp-tailed grouse, pinnated grouse, capercail- 
zie, black game, ptarmigan, or pheasant, not 
before January 1 , 1900 . . . . 25 00 

Trapping, snaring, and netting above-mentioned 



each . 

( i 



PENALTIES. 

l)irds and setting of snares at any time pro- 

hi'^ited $10 00 each. 

Insectivorous and song birds, not to l)c killed at 

any time . . . _ . . . . 5 pO “ 

Shipping game unaccompanied by owners pro- 
hibited 25 00 

* During tlie moiitli of October, the open deer season, only bucks with horns 
can be taken. One deer and the head, hoofs, and liide of another can be taken 
from the State when accompanied by the cai)tor. One person cun take two deer in 
eacli season and no more. Hounding, crusting, salt-licks, jack-lights, and trapping 
are proliibiter]. 



Fish — When not to be taken. 



Black bass — between January 1 and June 15 

When taken less than ten inches in length 
must be immediately returned to the waters 
from which taken ; not more than 
AA all-eyed pike or pike perch, white perch, or 
muskallonge, between April 15 and June 15, 
except in Lake Champlain, where these tish 
may be taken with hook and line throughout 
the year ....... 

Trout, land-locked salmon, salmon trout, or’longe, 
between September 1 and Alay 1 ; not more 

than 

Trout, land-locked Siilmon and salmon trout, or 
’longe, when taken less than six inches in 
length must be immediately returned, with 
least possible injury, to w^aters from wliich 
taken ; not more than .... 
Taking trout, land-locked salmon, salmon trout, 
or ’longe, except by angling 

Possession of the above-mentioned fish 



PENALTIES. 

$5 00 each. 



10 00 “ 

5 00 “ 

10 00 “ 

10 00 “ 
5 00 ‘ ‘ 



PENALTIES. 

Taking black bass, nmskallonge, pike, pickerel, or 
wall-eyed pike (pike jjerch), except by ang- 
ling or on the ice, and then with not more 
than tifteen tended linos . . . . $5 00 each. 

Fishing through the ice in waters inhabited l>p 

trout or land-locked salmon . . .10 00 “ 

The use of set-lines, fishing-otters, or tiwvds, and 
all kinds of nets, punished Ijy forfeiture and 

fine of 100 00 

The use of set-lines not e.xeeeding seventy-five feet in length and 
seines is legal in Lake C’hamplain when written authority 
is obtained from the fish and game commissioners. 

Lire use of gunpowder or other explosives for killing fish punish- 
ai)le l)y fine of $ 100 , to which may be added imprisonment 
for ninety days. 

Exception — pickerel may l)e shot, with a gim held to the shoul- 
der, from Alareh 15 to Afay 1 , except in Lakes Bomoseen 
and St. Catherine, or Lemon Fair and Syms’ ponds, or tril.)- 
utarics to these Avaters. 



and game during their respective close seasons punishable by fine. 
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Qreen Mountain and Lake Champlain. 

Resorts, Hotels, Boarding Houses, and Private Residences, Entertaining Summer 



Distance from Station. 


Name of Place, 
Railroad Station. 


Rate per Week. 




Distance from Station. 


No. of 
Guests. 


Name of Place, 
Railroad Station. 




Ausable Chasm, N.V. 










Bristol, Vt. 


40 rods. 




Lake View House. $2.50 per day. For rate 


per 


80 rods. 


40 


Bristol Hotel. 






week 


apply to W. H. Tracy, 












Mgr. 






80 rods. 


40 


Commerc’l House. 






Baldwin, N.Y. 
















Grand Ave. Hotel. $2.00 per day. For rate 


per 












week 


apply to J. T. Jones, 






Burlington, Vt. 






Mgr. 






4 mile. 


75 


American House. 






Milburne Hall. fl.OO to $3.00 per day. 


For 












rate 


per week apply to C. 












H. 0 


Craigie. 




i mile. 


150 


Van Ness House. 






Bellows Falls, Vt. 






4 mile. 


75 


Hotel Burlington. 


50 rods. 


40 


Commercial House. 


$8.00. 








Castleton, Vt. 


12 miles (P.O., Grafton) 


45 


Grafton Hotel. 


$5.00 to $7.00. 




11 miles from Rntland, 






70 rods. 


50 


Rockingham House. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 




20 rods from Castleton 




5 miles. 


20 


Saxton’s River Hotel. 


$7.00. 




depot. 


25 


Bomoseeu House. 


J mile. 


20 


M. H. Ray. 


$6.00. 








70 rods. 


60 


Towm’s Hotel. 


$10.50 to $15.00. 




14 miles from Rutland, 
3 miles from Castleton. 


25 


Lake House. 






Brandon, Vt. 












80 rods. 


100 


Brandon Hotel. 


$12.00 to $20.00. 




14 miles from Rntland, 






8 miles. 


200 


Lake lluumore House. 


$12.00 to $20.00. 




3 miles from Castleton 


150 


Prospect House. 


8 miles. 


300 


Mountain Spring Hotel. 


$12.00 to $20.00. 










8 miles (P.O., Sudbury). 


150 


Hyde Manor and Cot- 










Cavendish, Vt. 




tages. 


$12.00 to $20.00. 








10 min. walk. 


15 


Miss Caroline L. Bishop. 


$7.00 to $11.00. 




4 mile. 


10 


Hotel Elliot. 


10 min. walk. 


4 


Misses Estabrook. 


$7.00. 










J mile. 


4 


Mrs. Hiram Blackmer. 


$7.00. 








Charlotte, Vt. 


3i miles. 


12 


Mrs. J. A. Fisk. 


$7.00. 




l.J miles. 


25 


Eaton Hotel. 


i mile. 


14 


Mrs. S. W. Jones. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 




1 mile. 


10 


Lake House. 


1 mile. 


10 


Mrs. A. Manchester. 


$7.00. 




2 miles. 


15 


F. Lends. 


i mile. 


8 


Mrs. W. C. Simonds. 


$8.00. 










2i miles. 


20 


Mrs, D. F. II. Pierre. 


$8.00. 








Chester, Vt. 


8 miles. 


10 


Lyman J. Kelsey. 


$7.00. 




10 rods. 


35 


Hotel Chester. 


6 miles. 


6 


Armon Partlow. 


$7.00. 










10 miles. 


15 


Allen J. Mott. 


$7.00. 




1 mile. 


50 


The Fullerton. 


24 miles. 


25 


The Alden Cottage. 


$5.00. 











Visitors. 

Rate per Week. 



$2.00 per clay. For rate per 
week apply to J. J. Ridley, 
Mgr. 

$2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to R. F. Hatch, 
Mgr. 

$1.25 per clay. For rate per 
week appl}' to Wither & 
Read. 

$10.00 to $20.00. 

$8.00 to $15.00. 



$2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to W. C. Mound. 

$1.50 per day. For rate per 
week apply to R. H. Walker. 

$3.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to H. B. Ellis. 



$7.00. 



$ 10 . 00 . 

$8.00 to $10.00. 
.$6,00 to $10.00. 



$2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to John Sanborn. 
$2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to Fred Rowell. 
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Distance from Station. 


No. of 
Guests. 


Name of Place, 
liaili’oad Station. 


Rate per Week. 


6 miles from Kutland, 


Clarendon Springs, Vt. 




2 miles from W. Entland. 


100 


Clarendon House. $2.50 


per day. For rate per 






week apjjly to G. M. Fletcher. 






Cuttingsvilie, Vt. 




i mile. 


15 


Union House. 


$5.00. 


li miles. 


30 


The Russell. 


$5.00 to $7.00. 






Danby, Vt. 




100 rods. 


30 


Danby Hotel. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


^ mile. 


5 


Mrs. Jas. Fulluin. 


$5.00 to $7.00. 


1 mile. 


20 


Grand Vien- Ter- 








race . 


b 

o 

b 

o 


3 miles. 


12 


C. D. Kelley. 


$0.00 to $8.00. 




East Clarendon, Vt. 




i mile. 


8 


Maplewood House. 


.$5.00. 


li miles. 




K. S. Powers. 


$5.00. 






East Dorset, Vt. 




5 rods. 


25 


Wilson House. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 


16 rods. 


2 


J. L. Cochran. 


$6.00. 


40 rods. 


3 


S. Grout. 


$6.00. 




East Wallingford, Vt. 




^ mile. 


6 


Cottage Hotel. 


,$4.00 to $6.00. 






Ferrisburgh, Vt. 




J mile. 




Riverside Cottage. 


$5.00 to $7.00. 


150 rods. 


10 


C. A. Tupper. 


,$4.00 to $5.00. 


120 rods. 


20 


Mrs. E. W. Gillette. 


$5.00. 






Granville, N.Y. 




80 rods. 


60 


Central Hotel. $2.00 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to D. J. Ruetedge. 


12 miles fm. Burlington, 




Hinesburgh, Vt. 




Smilesfm. Shelburne, Vt. 30 


Carpenter House. $2.00 


per day. For rate per 



week apply to C. J. Carpenter. 

Keeler’s Bay, Vt. 

18 miles fm. Burlington, 
via boat to Gordon’, s 

Landing. 50 Iodine Springs 

House. $2.00 to fS.OO per day. Lor 

rate per week applj' to G. 
W. Squires. 

50 Isiand House. Hor rates apply to Bred Allen. 

(; 



Distance from Station. 


No. of 
Grueste. 


Name of Place, 
Railroad Station. 


Rate per Week. 






Lincoln, Vt. 




5 miles from Bristol, 








on B. R.R. 


25 


Lincoln House. $1.00 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to F. G. Bagiey. 






Ludlow, Vt. 




60 rods. 


75 


Ludlow House. 


$5.00 to $10.00. 


20 rods. 


60 


Goddard House. 


$5 00 to $10.00. 


6 miles (P.O., Tyson). 


100 


Echo Lake House. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 


i mile. 


6 


E. W. Smith. 


.$4.00 to $6.00. 


i mile. 


6 


E. W. Smith. 


$4.00 to $6.00. 


i mile. 


6 


Mrs. Pauline Chand- 








ler. 


$4.00 to $6.00. 


i mile. 


6 


Mrs. Chas. Fisk. 


$4.00 to $6.00. 


5 miles (P.O., Tyson). 


6 


Jas. McDermott. 


$4.00 to $6.00. 


5 miles “ “ 


6 


A. F. Hubbard. 


$4.00 to $6.00. 


5 miles “ “ 


6 


Frank Joslin. 


$4.00 to .$6.00. 


2 miles. 


6 


Ervin Warren. 


$4.00 to $6.00. 






Manchester, Vt. 




24 miles. 


300 


Equinox House. 


$21.00 to .$28.00. 


24 miles. 


100 


Munson House. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


34 miles. 


80 


Summit House. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


4 mile. 


30 


Colburn House. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


4 mile. 


30 


Thayer's Hotel. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


2 miles. 


20 


C. L. Randall. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 


24 miles. 


30 


C. F. Orvis. 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


1 mile. 


15 


R. B. Smith. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 


3 mile. 


15 


A. F. Smith. 


$7.00 to $10,00. 






Middlebury, Vt. 




2 miles. 


10 


H. Keese. 


$1.00 per day. 


4 mile. 


75 


Addison House. 


$10.00 to $15.00. 


4 mile. 


30 


Logan House. $2.00 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to J. H. Sargent. 


8 miles. 


30 


Pierce House. $2.00 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to J. Higgins. 


34 miles. 


10 


Glen House. For rates apply to Frank Farr. 


11 miles (P.O.jRlpton). 


150 


Bread Loaf Inn. 


$10.00 to $17.00. 


7 miles. 


50 


Mountain View Inn. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 


4 mile. 


11 


Bartlett Hall. 


$6.00 to $10.00. 


5 miles. 


50 


Glen House. 


$5.00 to $10.00. 


3 miles. 


4 


Pleasant A^iew Farm. 


$5.00. 


6 miles. 


6 


A. S. Bingham. 


$6.00-. 


6 miles. 


6 


Maple Wood Cot- 








tage. 


$5.00. 



) 



Distance from Station. 



No. of Name of Place, 

Guests. Railroad Station. 



Rate Iter Week. 



Middle Granville, N.Y. 



30 rods. 


40 


Munson House. .#2.00 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to J. Reil. 




Middletown Springs, Vt. 




15 miles from Rutland, 
8 miles from Poultney. 


30 


Adams Hou.se. .#1.50 


per day. For rate iier 






week apply to G. H. Adams. 


15 mile,s from Rutland, 
8 miles from Poultney. 


75 


Montyert House. #3.50 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to J. P. Eager. 


15 miles from Rutland, 
8 miles from Poultney. 


30 


Valley House. #1.50 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to D. A. Barker. 






Mount Holly, Vt. 




2i miles. 


25 


Green Mountain 








Cottage. 


#7.00. 


^ mile. 


20 


Xlie Elms. 


#7.00. 




New Haven Jet., Vt. 




i mile. 


J: 


Poplar Hill Cottage. 


#5.00 to .$0.00. 


li miles. 


20 


Portcli House. #1.50 


per day. For rate per 






week apply to E. JI. Portcli. 






North Dorset, Vt. 




25 rods. 


10 


Mrs. F. R. Allen. 


.#4.00 to #5.00. 


35 rods. 


10 


G. P. Grittith. 


#5.00 to #7.00. 


GO rods. 


() 


Mrs. M. E. Maynard. 


#4.00 to .#5.00. 


mile. 


5 


Milo Pierce. 


#7.00. 




North Ferrisburgh, Vt. 




3.J miles. 


12 


Frank Louis. 


.#5.00. 


2 miles. 


15 


P. Dakin. 


.#4.50. 


1 mile. 


10 


N. L. Kimball. 


.$5.00. 


2 miles. 


12 


M. L. Richardson. 


#5.00. 


14 miles. 


16 


S. B. Martin. 


.#7.00. 






Orwell, Vt. 




2-4 miles. 


50 


Eagle Inn. 


$8.00 to #15.00. 


5 miles. 


25 


Crammond House. 


.#(1.00 to #10.00. 


l4 miles. 


8 


Mrs. Geo. Thomas. 


#6.00 to .$8.00. 



( 



Distauce from Station. 


No. of Name of Place, 

Guests. Railroad Station. 


Kate pel Week. 




Pawlet, Vt. 




40 rods. 


30 Crescent Valley 






House. 


#3.00 per day. For rate per 






week apply to B. J. Brown. 


40 rods. 


30 Franklin House. 


#1.50 per day. For rate per 
week apply to D. W. Bromley. 




Pittsford, Vt. 




1 mile. 


40 Mountain View 






Hotel. 


.#4.00. 


2 miles. 


20 Riverside Inn. 


#1.50 per day. For rate per 



week appl}r to Ml'S. J. Poreau. 







Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


i mile. 


75 


Curnberlain Hotel. #2.50 per day. For rate per 
week apply to W. C. Randall. 


16 rods. 


100 


Fouquet House. #2.50 to #4.00. For rate per 

week apply to P. Smith. 


2 miles. 


1,000 


Hotel Champlain. .$5.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to D. Stavey. 

Plymouth, Vt. 


7 miles. 


30 


Union Hotel. #1.00 per day. For rate per 

week apply to L. ,T. Green. 







Port Henry, N.Y. 




30 rods. 


100 


Cleveland House. 


#2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to J. W. Young. 


30 rods. 


75 


Lee House. 

Port Kent, N.Y. 


.$2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to L. H. Sprague. 


40 rods. 


75 


Burough House. 

Poultney, Vt. 


#2.00 per day. For rate per 
week apply to H. H. Burough. 


30 rods. 


40 


Beamen’s Hotel. 


#1.50 per day. For rate per 
week apply to C. C. Beamen. 


40 rods. 


50 


Hotel Poultney. 


For rates apply to I). E. 
O’Brien. 


3 miles. 


150 


Lake View House. 


#1.50 per day. For rate per 
week apply to P. ,T. Griflith. 


2 miles. 


40 


Oakdale House. 


#1.50 per day. For rate per 
week apply to J. Brown. 



40 rods. 
0) 



1,5 



Proctoisville, Vt. 

Eagle House. 



#7.00. 



Distance from Station. 


No. oi 
Guests 


Name of Place, 
Railroad Station. 


Rate per Week. 


Distance from Station. 


No. of Name of Place, 

Guests. Railroad Station. 


Hate per Week. 






Rutland, Vt. 










Wallingford, Vt. 




15 rods. 


300 


Berwick House. 


.$10.00 to $15.00. 


50 rods. 




100 


The New Walling- 




5 rods. 


300 


Bardtveli House. 


$10.00 to $15.00. 








ford. 


$8.00 to $15.00. 


100 rods. 


100 


Brock House. 


$1.50 per day. Por rate per 


2 miles. 




8 


Broad View Farm. 


$5.00. 








week apply to Sam’l Brock. 


3 miles. 




8 


Elmhurst. 


$5.00. 


75 rods. 


75 


St. .Tames Hotel. 


$1.50 per day. Por rate per 


1 mile. 




30 


Maple Grove Farm. 


$7.00. 








week apply to E. IT. Kennedy. 


2 miles. 




8 


Mrs. E. B. Green. 


$5,00. 


10 miles. 


25 


Killingtoii Peak 


















House. 


$2.50 per day. Por rate per 








Weathersfield, Vt. 








week apply to Y. C. Myer- 
hoft'er. 


4 miles from Cavendish. 


12 


ITowuer’s Hotel. 


$7.00. 






Shelburne, Vt. 












4 miles. 


(! 


Geo. B. Blair. 


$7.00. 








Wells, Vt. 




34 miles. 


(i 


J. J. Collamer. 


$7.00 to $12.00. 


24 miles from Granville. 


50 


St.Catherine House. $2.50 por day. Por rate per 


3 miles. 


0 


.Tohn Peterson. 


»7.00 to $12.00. 










week apply to Irving Wodd. 


24 miles. 


fi 


Mrs. Sarah M. 




24 miles from 


Granville. 


50 


Lewis House. 


$1.50 per day. For rate per 






Peterson. 

Shoreham, Vt. 


$7.00 to $12.00. 








Weston, Vt. 


week apply to .1: S. Wilcox. 


44 miles. 


50 


Shoreham House. 


.$1.50 per day. Por rate per 


8 miles from Chester. 


50 


Hotel Weston. 


Por rates apply to B. T. Smith. 








wmek apply to H. E. Bissell. 












4 miles. 


50 


Hnlted States Htl. 


$2.00 per day. Por rate per 








Westport, N.Y. 










week apply to Mrs. Jas. Parr. 


5 mile. 




100 


The Westport. 


$2,00 per day. For rate per 






Springfield, Vt. 












week apply to E. N. Crawford. 


8 miies from Gassett’s. 


100 


Springfield liousc. 


$1.50 per day. For rate per 


4 mile. 




100 


Bichard’s Hotel. 


For rates apply to, 1. 1). Hanks. 








week apply to W. P. Miner. 












8 miies from Gassett’s. 


100 


The Adiier Brown. 


For rates apply to B. IT. 








Willsborough, N,Y. 






Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


ITowner. 


4 mile. 




50 


Green Mountain 


$2.00 per day. Por rate jier 














House. 


week apply to E. Brown & 


2 miies. 


50 


Burleigh House. 


$10.00 to $20.00. 










Son. 


2 miles. 


50 


Hall House. 


$5.00 to $7.00. 


1 mile. 




50 


Biverside House. 


$2.00 per day. P’or rate per 


.4 mile. 


75 


Port I'i’ Hotel. 


$7.00 to $12.00. 










week apply to Warren Shep- 


5 miles. 


150 


Boger's Bock Hotel 


$7.00 to $12.00. 








Woodstock, Vt. 


ard. 






Vergennes, Vt. 




30 miles from 


Butland, 






il mile. 


100 


Prospect House. 


$7.00 to $8.00. 


via stage. 




75 


Central Hotel. 


For rates apply to P. P. Ward- 


1 mile. 


20 


American House. 


$7.00 to $10.00. 








well. 


4 mile. 


20 


Wheeler House 


$7.00 to $8.00. 


30 miles from 


Eutland, 








7 miles. 


12 


Mrs. G. W. Kellogg. 


$7.00. 


via stage. 




75 


Woodstock Inn. 


$3.00 per day. P'or rates per 


1 mile. 


100 


Stevens House. 


$9.00 to $12.00. 










week apply to A. M. Mills. 
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Summer Excursion Rates to Points on Rutland Railroad. 

VIA 

New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad to Springfield. 

Boston and Maine Railroad to South Vernon. 

Central Vermont Railroad to Brattleboro’. 

Boston and flaine Railroad to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland Railroad to Destination. 

Return Same Route. 



FROM 



TO 


New 

York. 


Stam- 

ford, 

Conn. 


South 

Norwalk, 

Conn. 


Bridge- 

port, 

Conn. 


New 

Haven, 

Conn. 


Meri- 

den, 

Conn. 


Middle- 

town, 

Conn. 


New 

Britain, 

Conn. 


Hart- 

ford, 

Conn. 


Green- 

field, 

Mass. 


North- 

ampton, 

Mass. 


Holyoke, 

Mass. 


Spring- 

field, 

Mass. 


Bai'toiisville, Vermont . 




flO 


00 


18 


80 


$8 


60 


17 


90 


17 


20 


®6 


50 


$6 


50 


16 


30 


$5 


70 
















Brandon, 


U 




11 


00 


11 


00 


11 


00 


10 


90 


10 


20 


9 


60 


9 


50 


9 


30 


8 


70 


16 


20 


i|7 


20 


•$7 


45 


$7 70 


Brooksville, 


it 




12 


00 


12 


00 


12 


00 


11 


90 


11 


20 


10 


50 


10 


50 


10 


30 


9 


70 


7 


26 


8 


25 


8 


50 


8 75 


Burlington, 


u 




13 


50 


13 


50 


13 


50 


13 


40 


12 


70 


12 


00 


12 


00 


11 


80 


11 


20 


8 


70 


9 


70 


9 


95 


10 20 


Centre Rutland, 


a 




10 


25 


10 


25 


10 


26 


10 


15 


9 


45 


8 


76 


8 


75 


8 


65 


7 


95 


5 


45 


6 


46 


6 


70 


6 95 


Charlotte, 


u 




12 


90 


12 


90 


12 


90 


12 


80 


12 


10 


11 


40 


11 


40 


11 


20 


10 


60 


8 


10 


9 


10 


9 


35 


9 60 


Chester, 


u 




10 


15 


8 


96 


8 


65 


8 


05 


7 


66 


6 


66 


6 


66 


6 


45 


5 


86 


3 


40 


4 


40 


4 


70 


5 10 


Cuttiugsville, 


u 




10 


15 


10 


15 


10 


15 


9 


55 


8 


86 


8 


15 


8 


15 


7 


95 


7 


35 


4 


85 


5 


85 


6 


10 


6 35 


East Clarendon, 


i( 




10 


15 


10 


15 


10 


15 


9 


75 


9 


06 


8 


35 


8 


35 


8 


15 


7 


55 


5 


10 


6 


10 


6 


35 


6 60 


East. Wallingford, 


u 




10 


16 


10 


15 


10 


00 


9 


40 


8 


70 


8 


00 


8 


00 


7 


80 


7 


20 


4 


70 


5 


70 


5 


95 


6 20 


Eerrisburg, 


u 




12 


66 


12 


65 


12 


65 


12 


55 


11 


86 


11 


16 


11 


15 


10 


95 


10 


35 


7 


85 


8 


86 


9 


10 


9 35 


G-assetts, 


u 




10 


15 


9 


15 


8 


85 


8 


25 


7 


55 


6 


86 


6 


85 


6 


65 


6 


05 


3 


60 


4 


60 


4 


85 


6 10 


Healdville, 


a 




10 


15 


9 


90 


9 


60 


9 


00 


8 


30 


7 


60 


7 


60 


7 


40 


6 


80 


4 


30 


5 


30 


5 


55 


5 80 


Leicester Junction, 


i( 




11 


25 


11 


25 


11 


25 


11 


15 


10 


45 


9 


75 


9 


76 


9 


55 


8 


96 


6 


45 


7 


45 


7 


70 


7 95 


Ludlow, 


u 




10 


16 


9 


65 


9 


35 


8 


75 


8 


05 


7 


36 


7 


36 


7 


15 


6 


66 


4 


05 


6 


05 


5 


30 


6 55 


Middlebury, 


a 




11 


80 


11 


80 


11 


80 


11 


70 


11 


00 


10 


30 


10 


30 


10 


10 


9 


60 


7 


00 


8 


00 


8 


25 


8 60 


Mt. Holly, 


a 




10 


15 


10 


16 


9 


85 


9 


25 


8 


55 


7 


85 


7 


85 


7 


66 


7 


06 


4 


55 


5 


55 


5 


80 


6 05 


Hew Haven Junction, 


a 




12 


26 


12 


25 


12 


26 


12 


15 


11 


46 


10 


76 


10 


75 


10 


55 


9 


96 


7 


46 


8 


45 


8 


70 


8 95 


North Clarendon, 


a 




10 


15 


10 


16 


10 


15 


9 


90 


9 


20 


8 


50 


8 


60 


8 


30 


7 


70 


5 


25 


6 


25 


6 


50 


6 76 


North Eerrisburg, 


(( 




12 


75 


12 


75 


12 


75 


12 


65 


11 


95 


11 


26 


11 


25 


11 


06 


10 


45 


8 


00 


9 


00 


9 


26 


9 50 


Orwell, 


a 




11 


76 


11 


75 


11 


75 


11 


65 


10 


95 


10 


26 


10 


25 


10 


06 


9 


46 


6 


95 


7 


95 


8 


20 


8 45 


Pittsford, 


(C 




10 


65 


10 


66 


10 


66 


10 


65 


9 


85 


9 


16 


9 


15 


8 


96 


8 


35 


6 


85 


6 


85 


7 


10 


7 35 


Proctor, 


iC 




10 


50 


10 


50 


10 


50 


10 


40 


9 


70 


9 


00 


9 


00 


8 


80 


8 


20 


5 


70 


6 


70 


6 


95 


7 20 


Proctorsville, 


u 




10 


15 


9 


45 


9 


15 


8 


55 


7 


85 


7 


15 


7 


15 


6 


96 


6 


35 


3 


85 


4 


85 


5 


16 


5 40 


Rockingham, 


({ 




9 


75 


8 


55 


8 


25 


7 


65 


6 


95 


6 


26 


6 


26 


6 


05 


5 


45 
















Rutland, 


u 




10 


16 


10 


16 


10 


15 


10 


05 


9 


35 


8 


66 


8 


65 


8 


45 


7 


85 


5 


36 


6 36 


6 


60 


6 85 


Salisbury, 


(C 




11 


60 


11 


50 


11 


50 


11 


40 


10 


70 


10 


00 


10 


00 


9 


80 


9 


20 


6 


70 


7 


70 


7 


96 


8 20 


Shelburne, 






13 


15 


13 


16 


13 


15 


13 


05 


12 


35 


11 


65 


11 


65 


11 


45 


10 


85 


8 40 


9 


40 


9 


70 


10 00 


Shoreham, 


u 




11 


55 


11 


55 


11 


55 


11 


45 


10 


75 


10 


05 


10 


05 


9 


85 


9 


25 


6 


76 


7 


75 


8 


00 


8 25 


Summit, 


u 




10 


16 


■ 9 


95 


9 


66 


9 


06 


8 


35 


7 


65 


7 


66 


7 


45 


6 


85 


4 46 


6 


46 


5 


70 


5 95 


Ticonderoga, N. Y. (Addison Junct.) 


12 


06 


12 


05 


12 


05 


12 


00 


11 


30 


10 


60 


10 


60 


10 


40 


9 


80 


7 


26 


8 


25 


8 


50 


8 75 


Yergennes, Vermont . 






12 


50 


12 


60 


12 


50 


12 


40 


11 


70 


11 


00 


11 


00 


10 


80 


10 


20 


7 


70 


8 


70 


8 


95 


9 20 


Whiting, “ 






11 


40 


11 


40 


11 


40 


11 


30 


10 


60 


9 


90 


9 


90 


9 


70 


9 


10 


6 


60 


7 


60 


7 


85 


8 10 
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Summer Excursion Rates to Points on Rutland Railroad 



VIA 

Fitchburg Railroad to Bellows Falls. 



From Stations on Line of New York, New Haven, & Hartford 
Railroad (Old Colony System) via Boston or Fitch- 



Rutland Railroad to Destination. 
Return Same Route. 

FROM 



burg, unless otherwise noted. 
Return Same Route. 

FROM 



TO 


Boston, 

Mass. 


Fitch- 

burg, 

Mass. 


Worces- 

ter, 

Mass. 


Fall 

River, 

Mass. 


Mans- 

held, 

Mass. 


New 

Bedford, 

Mass. 


Newport, 

R.I. 


Paw- 

tucket, 

R.I., 

via 

Worces- 

ter. 


Paw- 

tucket, 

R.I. 


Provi- 

dence, 

R.I., 

via 

Worces- 

ter. 


Provi- 

dence, 

R.I. 


South 

Praming- 

ham, 

Mass. 


Taunton, 

Mass. 


Woon- 

socket, 

R.I. 


Bartonsville, 


Vt. . 


f 5 


10 










17 


20 


$6 


10 


17 


40 


17 


60 


f5 


60 


16 


70 


$5 


75 


f6 


85 


f5 


10 


f6 


60 


|5 


40 


Brandon, 


a 


8 


10 


17 


00 


f7 


00 


10 


20 


9 


10 


10 


40 


10 


60 


8 


60 


9 


70 


8 


76 


9 


86 


8 


10 


9 


60 


8 


40 


Brooksville, 


a 


9 


20 


8 


10 


8 


10 


11 


30 


10 


20 


11 


60 


11 


70 


9 


70 


10 


80 


9 


86 


10 


95 


9 


20 


10 


70 


9 


50 


Burlington, 


a 


10 


50 


9 


50 


9 


50 


12 


60 


11 


50 


12 


80 


13 


00 


11 


10 


12 


10 


11 


26 


12 


25 


10 


50 


12 


00 


10 


90 


Cavendish, 


u 


5 


70 


4 


70 


4 


70 


7 


80 


6 


70 


8 


00 


8 


20 


6 


20 


7 


30 


6 


36 


7 


46 


5 


70 


7 


20 


6 


00 


Centre Rutland, 


a 


7 


35 


6 


25 


6 


25 


9 


45 


8 


35 


9 


66 


9 


85 


7 


86 


8 


95 


8 


00 


9 


10 


7 


36 


8 


85 


7 


65 


Charlotte, 


u 


10 


00 


8 


90 


8 


90 


12 


10 


11 


00 


12 


30 


12 


50 


10 


50 


11 


60 


10 


65 


11 


76 


10 


00 


11 


50 


10 


30 


Chester, 


(( 


5 


25 


4 


25 


4 


25 


7 


35 


6 


25 


7 


56 


7 


75 


5 


75 


6 


85 


5 


90 


7 


00 


5 


25 


6 


75 


5 


55 


Cuttings ville. 


(( 


6 


75 


5 


65 


5 


65 


8 


85 


7 


75 


9 


05 


9 


25 


7 


25 


8 


35 


7 


40 


8 


50 


6 


75 


8 


25 


7 


05 


East Clarendon, 


(( 


6 


95 


5 


85 


5 


85 


9 


05 


7 


95 


9 


25 


9 


46 


7 


45 


8 


55 


7 


60 


8 


70 


6 


95 


8 


45 


7 


25 


East Wallingford, 


a 


6 


60 


5 


50 


5 


50 


8 


70 


7 


60 


8 


90 


9 


10 


rj 


10 


8 


20 


7 


25 


8 


35 


6 


60 


8 


10 


6 


90 


Eerrisburg, 


(( 


9 


70 


8 


60 


8 


60 


11 


85 


10 


76 


12 


06 


12 


25 


10 


25 


11 


35 


10 


40 


11 


50 


9 


76 


11 


25 


10 


05 


Gassetts, 


a 


B 


45 


4 


45 


4 


46 


7 


55 


6 


45 


7 


75 


7 


95 


6 


95 


7 


05 


6 


10 


7 


20 


5 


45 


6 


95 


5 


75 


Healdville, 


u 


6 


20 


5 


10 


6 


10 


8 


30 


7 


20 


8 


50 


8 


70 


6 


70 


7 


80 


6 


85 


7 


96 


6 


20 


7 


70 


6 


50 


Leicester Junction, 


u 


8 


35 


7 


25 


7 


25 


10 


45 


9 


35 


10 


66 


10 


85 


8 


85 


9 


95 


9 


00 


10 


10 


8 


36 


9 


86 


8 


65 


Ludlow, 




5 


95 


4 


85 


4 


85 


8 


05 


6 


96 


8 


25 


8 


45 


6 


45 


7 


65 


6 


60 


7 


70 


5 


95 


7 


45 


6 


25 


Middlebury, 


a 


8 


95 


7 


85 


7 


85 


11 


06 


9 


95 


11 


25 


11 


45 


9 


45 


10 


55 


9 


60 


10 


70 


8 


96 


10 


45 


9 


25 


Mount Holly, 


ii 


6 


45 


5 


35 


5 


35 


8 


55 


7 


45 


8 


76 


8 


95 


6 


96 


8 


05 


7 


10 


8 


20 


6 


46 


7 


95 


6 


75 


New Haven Junct. 


(( 


9 


35 


8 


25 


8 


25 


11 


45 


10 


36 


11 


65 


11 


85 


9 


85 


10 


95 


10 


00 


11 


10 


9 


35 


10 


85 


9 


65 


North Clarendon, 


ii 


7 


10 


6 


00 


6 


00 


9 


20 


8 


10 


9 


40 


9 


60 


7 


60 


8 


70 


7 


75 


8 


85 


7 


10 


8 


60 


7 


40 


North Eerrisburg, 


a 


9 


85 


8 


75 


8 


75 


11 


95 


10 


86 


12 


15 


12 


35 


10 


35 


11 


45 


10 


50 


11 


60 


9 


85 


11 


35 


10 


15 


Orwell, 


u 


8 


85 


7 


75 


7 


75 


10 


95 


9 


85 


11 


15 


11 


35 


9 


35 


10 


45 


9 


50 


10 


60 


8 


85 


10 


35 


9 


15 


Pittsford, 


a 


7 


75 


6 


65 


6 


65 


9 


85 


8 


75 


10 


06 


10 


25 


8 


25 


9 


35 


8 


40 


9 


50 


7 


75 


9 


25 


8 


05 


Proctor, 


a 


7 


60 


6 


50 


6 


50 


9 


70 


8 


60 


9 


90 


10 


10 


8 


10 


9 


20 


8 


25 


9 


35 


7 


60 


9 


10 


7 


90 


Proctors ville. 


a 


5 


75 


4 


65 


4 


65 


7 


86 


6 


75 


8 


06 


8 


25 


6 


25 


7 


35 


6 


40 


7 


50 


5 


75 


7 


25 


6 


05 


Rockingham. 


(( 


4 


85 


3 


85 


3 


85 














































Rutland, 
Rutland Valley, 


(( 


7 


25 


6 


15 


6 


15 


9 


35 


8 


25 


9 


65 


9 


75 


7 


75 


8 


85 


7 


90 


9 


00 


7 


25 


8 


75 


7 


55 


ii 


7 


50 


6 


40 


6 


40 














































Salisbury, 


({ 


8 


60 


7 


50 


7 


50 


10 


70 


9 


60 


10 


90 


11 


10 


9 


10 


10 


20 


9 


25 


10 


35 


8 


(iO 


10 


10 


8 


90 


Shelburne, 


a 


10 


25 


9 


15 


9 


15 


12 


35 


11 


26 


12 


65 


12 


75 


10 


76 


11 


85 


10 


90 


12 


00 


10 


25 


11 


75 


10 


65 


Shoreham, 


ii 


8 


70 


7 


60 


7 


60 


10 


80 


9 


70 


11 


00 


11 


20 


9 


20 


10 


30 


9 


35 


10 


45 


8 


70 


10 


20 


8 


90 


Summit, 


a 


6 


25 


5 


15 


6 


15 


8 


45 


7 


35 


8 


65 


8 


85 


6 


85 


7 


95 


7 


00 


8 


10 


6 


35 


7 


85 


6 


66 


Ticonderoga, N. Y 


(Ad- 


























































dison Junction), 


9 


20 


8 


10 


8 


10 


11 


30 


10 


20 


11 


50 


11 


70 


9 


70 


10 


80 


9 


85 


10 


95 


1 ^ 


20 


10 


70 


9 


50 


Vergennes, 


Vt. . 


9 


60 


8 


50 


8 


50 


11 


70 


10 


60 


11 


90 


12 


10 


10 


10 


11 


20 


10 


25 


11 


35 


9 


60 


11 


10 


9 


90 


Whiting, 


ii 


8 


50 


7 


40 


7 


40 


10 


60 


9 


50 


10 


80 


11 


00 


9 


00 


10 


10 


9 


15 


10 


25 


8 


50 


10 


00 


8 


80 
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Summer Tourist Rates 



Fitcliburg R.K. to Bellows Balls. 

Rutland R.R. to Biii'lington. 

Clianiplaiu Transportation Co. to Plattsburgh 
(Bluff Point). 

Return same route. 

Kate, fp20.85. 

Via Ticonderoga. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Ti ansfcr. 

Fitchburg' K.K. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Ticonderoga (Addison Jet.). 

D. & H. R.R. to Plattsburgh (Bluff Point). 
Return same route. 

Rate, .f20.8i). 



From New York. 

To Montreal via Rutland and Burlington. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. .Tohns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $24.10. 

Via Rutland, Burlington, and Lake Champlain. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Cliainplain Transportation Co. to Plattsburgh. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Rouse’s Point. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $24.65. 

Via Rutland, Burlington, and Lake Champlain. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Cliamplain Transportation Co. to Plattsburgh. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Rouse’s Point. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to St. John. 

Central Vermont R.R. to Burlington. 

Rutland R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Boston. 

'I'ransfer. 

Sound Lines to New York. 

Rate, $25.90. This route may be reversc<l 
between Burlington and Montreal, if desired. 

To Plattsburgh (Bluff Point), Hotel Champlain, 
via Burlington and Lake Champlain. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 



To Lake George (Cald-svell) via Ticonderoga. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Ticonderoga (.Addison Jet.). 
D. & II. R.R. to Lake George (Caldwell). 
Return same route. 

Rate, .$20.05. 



Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R,. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to Cambridge .Jet. 

St. John & L.C. R.R. to Lunenburg. 

Maine Central Ry. to North Conway. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Sound Lines to New York. 

Rate, $23.65. 

To Montreal via Rutland and Burlington. Return 
via Newport, Vt. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. to Newport. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Sound Lines to New York. 

Rate, .$27.00. 



To Lake George (Caldwell) via Ticonderoga. 
Return via Albany. 

Sound Linos to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows F''alls. 

Rutland R.R. to Ticonderoga (Addison ,Jct.). 

D. & H. R.R. to Baldwin 

Lake George Steamboat Co. to Caldwell. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Albany. 

Night Line Steamers to New Yoi'k. 

Kate, $16.65. 

To Burlington, Vt., via Rutland. Return via 
White Mountains. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 



To Montreal via Rutland and Burlington. Return 
via White Mountains. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. .Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. to Newport. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to St. Jolinsbury. 

St. .lohusbury & L.C. R.R. to Lunenburg. 

Maine Central R.R. to North Conway. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Sound Lines to New York. 

Rate, $27.00. 
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To Ottawa via Rutland, Burlington, and 
Rouse’s Point. 

Sound Lilies to lloston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg H.K. to Bellows Falls. 

Ruiland U.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.ll. to Rouse’s Point. 

Canada Atlantic Ey. to Ottawa. 

Return same route. 

Rate, I}i27.00. 

To Quebec via Rutland, Burlington, and Montreal. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitcliliurg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. -Toliiis. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ey. to Quebec. 

Return same route. 

Hate, .$27.00. 

To New York via Rutland and Saratoga. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows I’alls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Delaware & Hudson E.R. to Alliany. 

Day Line Steamers to New York. 

Rate, $12.25. 

To New York via Rutland and Burlington. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

'Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain 'Transportation Co. to Fort 'Ticon- 
deroga. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Baldwin. 

Lake George Steamboat Co. to Caldwell. 
Delaware & Hudson R.E. to Albany. 

Day Line Steamers to New York. 

Rate, $19.55. 



To New York via Rutland. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

'Transfer. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Bennington & Rutland Ry. to White Creek. 
Fitchburg E.R. to 'Troy. 

Delaware & Hudson R.E. to Albany. 

Day Line Steamers to New York. 

Rate, $12.25. 

To New York via Burlington. 

Day Line Steamers to Albany. 

D. & II. R.R. to Troy. 

Fitchburg E.R. to White Creek. 

Bennington & Rntland Ey. to Rutland. 

Rutland. R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain 'Transportation Co. to Fort 'Ticon- 
deroga. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Albany. 

Day Line Steamers to New York. 

Rate, $12.80. 'This route may be reversed, 
if desired. 

To Burlington, Vt., and return. 

Day Line Steamers to Albany. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Troy. 

Fitchburg R.R. to White Creek. 

Bennington & Rutland Ry. to Rutland. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $12.00. 

To Montreal, P.Q. 

Day Line Steamers to Albany. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Troy. 

Thtchburg R.R. to White Creek. 

Bennington & Rutland Ry. to Rutland. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk R.R. to Montreal. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $14.95. 



To Montreal, P.Q., via Burlington. Return via 
Lakes Champlain and George. 

Day Line Steamers to Albany. 

Delaware &, Hudson R.R. to 'Troy. 

Fitchburg R.R. to White Creek. 

Bennington & Rutland Ey. to Rntland. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Grand 'Trunk Ry. to Rouse’s Point. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Plattsburgh. 
Cliamplain 'Transportation Co. to Fort Ticon- 
deroga. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R.. to Baldwin. 

Lake George Steamers to Caldwell. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Troy. 

N.Y.C. & H. R.R. to New York. 

Rate, $20.50. 



From Boston. 

To Manchester, Vt., via Rutland. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Bennington & Rutland Ry. to Manchester. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $9.05. 

To Ausable Chasm via Burlington. Return via 
Lakes Champlain and George. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Ruiland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain 'Transportation Co. to Port Kent. 
K.A.C. & L.C. R.R. to Ausable Chasm. 

K.A.C. & L.C. R.R. to Port Kent. 

Champlain 'Transportation Co. to Fort 'Tlcon- 
deroga. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Baldwin. 

Lake George Steamers to Caldwell. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Boston. 

Rate, $17.25. 
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To Local Points on Chateaugay R.R 

Fitchburg R.E. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Transportation Co. to Plattsburgh. 
Chateaugay R.R. to points named : 

Return same route. 

Chazy Lake, N.Y., fl4.15. 

Lyon Mountain, $11.50. 

Loon Lake, $15.36. 

Bloomingxlale, $15.35. 

Saranac Lake, $15.35. 

To Plattsburgh (Bluff Point), Hotel Champlain. 
Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Transportation Co. to Plattsburgh 
(Blufl' Point). 

Return same route. 

Rate, .$11.85. 

To Lake Placid. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington . 

Champlain Transportation Co. to Plattsburgli. 
Chateaugay R.R. to Saranac Lake. 

Saranac & Lake Placid R.R. to Lake Placid. 
Return same route. 

Rate, .$17.10. 

To Loon Lake House. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Trans. Co. to Plattsburgh. 
Chateaugay R.R. to Loon Lake Station. 

Stage to Loon Lake House. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $16.86. 

To Paul Smith’s, N.Y. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vermont R R. to Moira. 

Northern New York R.R. to Paul Smith’s. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $16.85. 



To Ralph’s (Upper Chateaugay Lake) 
Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows I'alls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Trans. Co. to Plattsbui'gh. 
Chateaugay R.R. to Lyon Mountain. 

Stage to Ralph’s. 

Return same route. 

Rate, $15.50. 

To Saranac Inn. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Trans. Co. to Plattsburgh. 
Chateaugay R.R. to Saranac Lake. 

Saranac Inn Stage Co. to Saranac Inn. 
Retivrn same route. 

Rate, $16. .35. 

To Saratoga, N.Y. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 
Return same route. 

Rate, $10.00. 

To Saratoga, N.Y. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Albany. 

Day Line Steamers to New York. 

Sound Lines to Boston. 

Rate, $13.25. 

To Saratoga, N.Y. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Albany. 

W.S. R.R. or N.Y.C. R.R. to New York. 
Sound Linos to Boston. 

Rate, $14.25. 



To 



To 



To Saratoga, N.Y. 

Fitchimrg R.E. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Trans. Co. to Fort Ticonderoga. 
Delaware & Hudson R.E. to Baldwin. 

Lake George Steamers to Caldwell. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route to Boston. 

Rate, $16.50. 



To Montreal. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 
Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 
Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 
Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 
Return same route. 

Rate, $15.10. 



Montreal via Rutland & Burlington. Return 
via Newport, Vt. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. to Newport. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to Boston. 

Rate, $18.00. 



Montreal via Rutland & Burlington. Return 
via White Mountains. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. , Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ey. to Montreal. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. to Newport. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to St. Jolmsbury. 

St. Jolmsbury & Lake Oliaraplain R.R. to Lunen- 
burg. 

Maine Central R.R. to North Conway. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to Boston. 

Rate. $18.00. 
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To Montreal via Burlington. Return via Lakes ' 
Champlain and George, and Saratoga. 1 

Ktcliburg li.E. to Bellows Falls. 

RMland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trimh Ry. to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Rouse’s Point. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Plattsburgh. 
Champlain Trans. Co. to Port Ticonderoga. 
Delaw'are & Hudson R.R. to Baldwin. 

I^ake George Steamers to Caldwell. 

Delawai’e & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 

Hoosac Tunnel Route to Boston. 

Rate. !t22.1.5. 

To Montreal via Burlington. Return via Lake 
Champlain and Saratoga. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Rouse’s Point. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Plattsburgh. 
Champlain Trans. Co. to Fort Ticonderoga. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Saratoga. 

Hoosac Tunnel Route to Boston. 

Rate, .|20.65. 

To Montreal via Rutland and Burlington. Re- 
turn via Niagara Falls and Saratoga. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Toronto. 

Niagara Navigation Co. to Lewiston. 

N.Y.C. & II. R.R. to Niagara Falls. 

W.S. R.R. to Rotterdam. 

Hoosac Tunnel Route to Boston. Direct or via 
Sa)'atoga, at option of purchaser. 

Rate, ■f.’lO.IO. 



To Ottawa via Rutiand, Buriington, and Rouse’s j 
Point. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to Rouse’s Point. 

Canada Atlantic Ry. to Ottawa. 

Return same route. 

Rate, #18.00. 

To Quebec via Rutland, Burlington, and 
Montreal. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to St. Johns. 

Grand Trunk R}u to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Quebec. 

Return same route. 

Rate, #18.00. 

To Montreal via Rutland, Burlington, and Lake 
Champlain. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Trans. Co. to Plattsburgh. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Rouse’s Point. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to Montreal. ' 

Return same route. 

Rate, #15,65. 

To Montreal via Rutland, Burlington, and Lake 
Champlain. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Champlain Trans. Co. to Plattsburgh. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Rouse’s Point. 

Grand Trunk Rjr. to Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Ry. to St. Johns. 

Central Vt. R.R. to Burlington. 

Rutland R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Boston. 

Rate, #16.90. This route may be reversed 
between Burlington and Montreal, if desired. 
(137) 



I To Plattsburgh (Bluff Point), Hotel Champlain, 
via Ticonderoga. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

to Ticonderoga (Addison Jet.). 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Plattsburgh (Bluff 
Point). 

Return same route. 

Rate, #11.85. 

To Lake George (Caldwell) via Ticonderoga. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Ticonderoga (Addison Jet.). 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. to Lake George (Cald- 
well) . 

Return same route. 

Rate, #11.65. 

To Burlington, "Vt., via Rutland. Return via 
■White Mountains. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellow^s Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Burlington. 

Central Vt. R.R. to Cambridge .Tunction. 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain R.R. to Lunen- 
burg. 

Maine Central R.R. to North Conway. 

Boston & Maine R.R. to Boston. 

Rate, #14.65. 

To Local Points on the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R. 

Fitchburg R.R. to Bellows Falls. 

Rutland R.R. to Rutland. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. to destination. 

Return same route. 



Castleton . . . 


#r 90 


Port Henry . . 


• #11 


10 


Poultney . . . 


8 


39 


Baldwin . . . 


. 11 


50 


Middle Granville . 


8 


75.' 


Westport . . 


. 11 


25 


Granville . . . 


8 


85 


Port Kent . . 


. 11 


25 


Whitehall . . . 


8 


80 


Plattsburgh 


. 11 


85 


Ticonderoga . . 


10 


60 


Ausable . . . 


. 13 


05 


Crown Point . . 


10 


60 









Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 

^^The Leading Tourists' Line of America" 

. . TO . . 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, HOWE’S CAVE, 

AU SABLE CHASM, ^ SARATOGA, ^ GRAVITY R. R., 

ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, SHARON SPRINGS, ETC., ETC. 

Tickets via this line are accepted on Lake Champlain steamers without extra charge. 




THE Shortest, Quickest AND Best LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND MONTREAL, AND 
TO HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, THREE MILES SOUTH OF PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 




Magnificent panorama of the Adirondack and Green Mountains. 
Romantic, historic localities. Fishing, hunting, golf, tennis, riding. 
Over seven miles of foot paths in Hotel Park. All metropolitan 
luxuries. Most convenient point to change from R. R. to Lake 
steamers, and vice versa. 




“ It may be questioned whether there is a rail- 
way journey in the world which gives in one day a 
variety and splendor of landscape to equal that 
which is enjoyed by the traveller taking the morn- 
ing express by this (D. & H.) line between Montreal 
and New York." — Scottish Review. 




NEW YORK TICKET OFFICE AND BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 21 CORTLANDT STREET. 



Send four cents in stamps for handsomely illustrated guide of the northern summer resorts to 

J. W. BURDICK, Gen. Passenger Ag't, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 



H. Q. YOUNG, 2d Vice=President. 





^be ^Bennington S. IRutlanb IRailwa^, 

running between ranges of the Green Mountains, through the picturesque and historic valleys of the Walloomsac, the Battenkill and 
the Otter Creek Rivers, forms the 






MOST DIRECT AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE FAMOUS SUMMER 
RESORTS AND HOMES AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT. 





At Bennington, Arlington, Man- 
chester, Wallingford and Rutland, 
are first-class hotels, while along the 
entire line are pleasant homes where 
good accommodations can be secured 
through the summer months at rea- 
sonable rates. 

BEAUTIFUL DRIVES everywhere 
abound, and the country is rich 
in historic interest. At Benning- 
ton, the Battle Monument, over 
300 feet high, commemorates one 
of the most important battles of 
the Revolution. 

THE TROUT SEASON opens May 
1st, and excellent fishing is always 
to be found in the Battenkill and 
Otter Creek Rivers and their 
tributaries. 

DEER HUNTING may also be en- 
joyed during the month of Octo- 
ber, for the first time in years. 



This is the most convenient route to the best huntings and fishing grounds in the central and northern jjarts of the State. 

WITHIN A FEW HOURS' RIDE OF TROY, ALBANY AND NEW YORK, 

Connections always made at Rutland with through trains of the RUThARTJ R.R. to and from points in northern Vermont and Canada. 
TMUXyVOJl SLEBl^lJS^G CARS hetwe^n 2Vew YorJc eiiuJ JMontreal every nic^ht in the year, WAG2VER PA.hA.ClS CARS OiV HAY TRAINS, 
Asli for fzc/cets via 

N. Y. C., FITCH., B. & R., RUTLAND AND C. VT. RAILROADS. 



Por further infariuation ajyply to 

E. D. BENNETT, Superintendent, Bennington, Vt. 



li 



H. W. SPAFFORD, Gen'I Passenger Agt., Rutland, Vt. 



Lake Champlain ^ 
AND Lake George 

(3atewa'g of the (Tountr^,” 

THIS ROUTE OFFERS ATTRACTIONS TO THE 
PLEASURE SEEKERS UNSURPASSED BY THOSE 
OF ANY LINE OF SUMMER TRAVEL 

^ In ^ ^ ^ 

Elegant and commodious steamers pass in siglit pf some of the 
grandest scenery and most noted historical points in America, and with 
rail and stage connections give the tourist an opportunity to visit the 
Forests, Streams, Fakes and Mountains of this famous region. 

Main and close connections with D. & H. C. Co.’s R. R. for all 
points North, South and West ; with Chateangay R. R. for Adirondack 
Mountains; with Central Vermont R. R., for White Mountains, and witlr 
Central Vermont and Riitland R. Rs. for all resorts in New England. 

FOR TIME TABLES, MAPS, AND ^ 

ILLUSTRATED GUIDE BOOK, ADDRESS ^ 

GEORGE RUSHLOW, 

General Manager- 

General Office, BURLINGTON, VT. 





Wagner Palace Car Co. 

General Offices— 0pp. Grand Central Station (cor. 44th St.), New York. 
Chicago Offices— “The Temple,” La Salle and Monroe Streets. 

^ ^ j||i lA ij||i 

The WAGNER PALACE CAR COMPANY has for charter, Sleeping, Compartment, 
Hotel, Dining, Private and Tourists’ Cars, for use of special or family parties, theat- 
rical companies, etc., and can also, if desired, furnish for large parties special trains, 
complete, consisting of Dining, Sleeping and Drawing-room Cars, Compartment 
Cars, Baggage and Buffet Smoking Cars, containing bath room, barber shop, library, 
etc., the whole in charge of trained and skilful servants and attendants. 

Hotel cars have a capacity of twenty berths, and will accommodate from twenty 
to thirty-five persons. The kitchen is fully equipped to serve meais to passengers 
to the full capacity of the car. This class of car is particularly adapted for the use 
of larger parties than can be accommodated in the ordinary private car. 

A number of private cars are owned by this Company, among which are 

" GRASSMERE,” “ RIVA,” “WANDERER,” "TRAVELER,” “PILGRIM,” 

“VICEROY,” “CORSAIR,” “IDLER,” and “COURIER,” and having a capacity 

of from six to sixteen persons, combine all the latest improvements for the com- 
fort of passengers, and are equipped with the most approved appliances for insur- 
ing safety. The cars have been especially designed and constructed with a view to 
supplying parties on extended trips the conveniences and comforts of a first-class 
hotel. They have large saloons or parlors, furnished with luxurious niovable chairs 
and couches, centre (extension) table, writing desk, reading lamps, and everything 
requisite to make a long trip as free as possible from discomfort. The state-rooms 
have large and comfortable beds, stationary wash stands, and closets and drawers 
for clothing. The kitchens have every facility for furnishing meals to passengers 
to the number of the full capacity of each car, and equal to those produced at the 
best hotels. The observation rooms in these cars, at the opposite end from the 
kitchen, are arranged to command the best possible view, the large plate glass 
windows affording advantages in this respect that cannot he obtained in ordinary 
cars of this class. The commissariat will be furnished by the Company, if desired. 

Further information can be obtained by addressing any of the Superin- 
tendents, and upon application a copy of descriptive book giving full details 
as to any of the above cars will be sent. 

%i i|i ||i ^ ^ 

WM. SEWARD WEBB, President. 

H. W. WEBB, J. A. SPOOR, J. C. YAGER, 

VICE-PRES. GEN’L MAN. GEN'L SUPT. 

W. O. CHASE, Superintendent W^estern Division, Chicago. 

C. R. WAGER, Superintendent Eastern Division, New York. 

C. L. LEONORI, Commissary, New York. 

J. A. BAYLIES, Gen. Agent, Detroit, Mich. 



Queen City Park Hotel 



S 



On the shore of Lake Champlain, 
Two miles sooth of Borlingfton, . . 



s 



Open for Sinniner Boarders from Jone 1st to October 1 5th. 



PRICE FOR BOARD, $8.00 TO $10.00 PER WEEK, ACCORDING TO 
LOCATION OF ROOMS. 




A most beautiful park, with good facilities for boating, fishing 
and bathing. 

There are pretty cottages on the grounds where visitors can 
have rooms, and board at the hotel. For further information, 
address 



S. F. STORRS, 

BURLINGTON, VT. 

^ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

A series of meetings are held in the month of August by the 
Spiritualist Association. Lectures every afternoon. 

Dr. E. A. SMITH, President, 

BRANDON, VT. 



E. £• Broker 

Stock f 

And Dealer m ^aRLlNOTOIS, 

W00..UO- 

-11 /orders in railr - «nge. Sto jp^osits. 9 ^ 



7 walker Bldg; New Votk 

\yoodbury .r?au!ord stocUs’and 

1 execute all Boston Exchange^ ofk and New 
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XTbe /IRaesacbueette 



/Bbutual Xife IFnsurance Company, 



Springfield, Mass. 



JOHN A. HALL, President. 



Incorporated 1851. 



HENRY M. PHILLIPS, SecV- 






. . . A COMPARISON 



1891 . 

Premium Income . . . . . . $2,393,103.88 

Income from Interest, Rents, etc. . 558,597.97 

Tatal 2,951,701.85 

Assets 12,239,529.16 

Insurance in force 25,010 policies 

insuring 

$69,527,665.00 



OF FIVE YEARS . . . 



1896 . 


Gains. 


Percentage 
of Gains. 


$3,610,768.70 


$1,217,664.82 


50.9 


801,199.13 


242,601.16 


43.4 


4,411,967.83 


1,460,265.98 


49-5 


18,546,959.96 


6,307,430.80 


51.5 


40,926 policies 


15,916 policies 




insuring 


insuring 




$102,867,061.00 


$33,339,396.00 


48.0 



Since its organization the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has paid 

to policy holders 




In death claims ^15,110,728,77 

I^ndowments matured . . 2,578,S20,00 

nividends 7,17^,090.98 




Assets, December 31, 1896, $18,546,959.96 



Liabilities, $17,205,296.32 



Surplus, $1,341,663.64 



SEASON J897. forest park farm, 

HOME OF 

Oscar William, 22073. 

Five year old race record, 2:i2^ in the second heat of a winningf race. Foaled tS90. 

Sired by SIMMONS, 2744, 

Sire of 53 in the 2:30 list; he by GEORGE WILKES, 519, 
sire of 83 in 2:30 list. Dam, LOTTIE THORNE, 
2:231, Ly MAMBRINO PATCHEN, 58. 

Oscar William is a beautiful bay, standing- 
t5.3j4, and -weighs 1050; has great bone and 
substance. He has the qualifications of a Race 
Horse, as his race record shows, he winning 
four hard fought races in the Grand Circuit, 
and obtaining a record of Prominent 

horsemen consider him capable of trotting in 
2:08 when in condition. He has shown re- 
peatedly in his work quarters at a two-minute 
clip. 

For catalogues and particulars for service, 
address 

H. R. C. Watson, Owner, 

Wm. G. McClintock, sup’t, 

FOREST PARK FARM, BRANDON, VT. 

Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle^ Normandy Cattle^ and Hampshire Down Sheep* 

Roadsters and Trotters a specialty* 

vli 




LAKE HOUSE, ^ 

Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 



Lali^e Champlain 




. . . TELEPHONE AND POST OFFICE IN HOUSE . . . 

^ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

One of the most beautiful points on Lake Champlain. Fine 
view of the Adirondacks. Old Fort Ticonderoga almost directly 
opposite, and Lake George close at hand. Good fishing and boat- 
ing. A pleasant summer resort for families or tourists. Parties 
leaving Boston, via Fitchburg, at 11.00 A. M., reach Larrabee’s at 
7 P. M. Steamers land at Hotel wharf daily. Parties from the 
west, via D. & H. R. R., may leave train at Addison Junction, 
directly across the Lake, 

. . . BOARD, $8 TO $12 PER WEEK . . . 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 



MRS. A. C. FARR, Proprietress. 



DON^T debate or worry any longer 
about where you will spend the 
summer^ but give the 




EAGLE 

INN, 

Orwell, 

Vermont, 



a trial* You will not regret your 
decision* Terms^ $8*00 to $15*00 
per week* 

Send for illustrated circular* 



F* B* KIMBALL, 

Proprietor* 



WILLIAM H. CONNELL, 
President. 



FRANCIS W. HEISLER, 
Vice-President. 



WILLIAM F. SELLERS, 
Treasurer. 



H. S. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 



/Bboor ^ribge TDillorks 




Bridge No. 27, Rutland R. R. Manufactured and erected by Edge Moor Bridge Works. 



Design^ Construct and Erect 



4. STEEL.*'’ I RON 
^ FRAME WORK 

. . . FOR . . . 



BUILDINGS 

RAILWAY 

HIGHWAY 

ELEVATED 

RAILWAYS 



- BRIDGES. 







AND ALL STRUCTURES 
OF IRON OR STEEL... 



Main Office and Works: New England Office: 



Post Office: 



Edge Moor, Delaware. 13 Exchange St., Boston. Wilmington, Delaware. 
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JOHN N. WOODFIN, PRESIDENT. 
W. A. PATRICK, SUP’T. 



C. G. ROSS, ASS’T SUP'T. 
P, H. TROTER, P. Agt. 




LINCOLN IRON WORKS, 



RUTLAND, VT. 



Stone Working Machinery. 



Planers, 

Gang Saws, 
Rubbing Beds, 
Diamond Saws, 
Derricks, 

Travelling Cranes, 
Hoisting Powers. 



. . . ALSO JOBBERS IN . . . 

STEAM, GAS AND WATER PIPE FITTINGS, VALVES, PLUMBERS' 
GOODS, LEAD PIPE, SOIL PIPE. 



THE STEVENS HOUSED 

. . . VERQENNES, VERMONT ... 

Is located in center of the City, facing the park, with accommodations for one 
hundred guests, has this spring been renovated, repainted and fitted up with a 
special view to the pleasure and comfort of summer guests. 

The house, under the ownership and personal management of Mr. S. S. Gaines, 
during the past twenty-five years, has established a reputation second to none in 
New England. Its cjuietude, neatness and general excellence are the pride of the 
proprietor, and a source of genuine pleasure to its patrons. 

A stop over night at this house makes a very pleasant break in the trip to or 
from the Adirondacks, via the beautiful Otter, and across the lake to Westport, 
connecting with stages for Elizabethtown, Keene, etc. Boat leaves here at 9 A.M. 
Leaves Westport immediately after arrival steamer Vermont from south. 

An Excellent and Reliable Livery is connected with the establishment, and 
travellers with their baggage are conveyed to and from cars and boat. 

Telegraph, Telephone and Express Offices are in the house. 

Ample play ground on the premises. 









S. S. GAINES, Proprietor, 
. . . Vergennes, Vt. 



•••GREEN 7VTOL7NT75INS • • • 
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Fine Walks and Drives. . . 

Excellent Lake and Brook 
Fishing. .......... 

BoatingjBowIing, Billiards, 
and Tennis. ....... 

Orchestra throughout the 
Season. .......... 

Morning, Afternoon and 
Evening Concerts. . . . 

Cuisine and Service Unex- 
ceptionable. ....... 

Telegraph and Telephone 
Office in the House. . . 



&, 



P 



AND COTTAGES, 
Salisbury, Dt. 









This is one of the best known and one of 
the most popular houses in the mountains. 

It is delightfully situated, being about 200 
feet from the lake and surrounded by extensive 
lawns and large pine groves. 

Accominodatioiis for 250. 

Open June 15th to Noyemher 1st. 

For descriptive pamphlet, rates and other 
information, address 

LAKE DUNMOKE HOUSE, 

SAIjISBURY, vt. 



. . * Established 1831 * . * 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Annual Capacity, 1,000 

SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES 

Broad and Narrow Gauge Locomotives Steam Cars and Tramway Locomotives 
Mine and Furnace Locomotives Plantation Locomotives 

Compressed Air Locomotives Oil-Burning Locomotives 

Adapted to every varie- 
ty of service, and built 
accurately to gauges 
and templates after 
standard designs or to 
railroad companies’ 
drawings. Like parts 
of different engines of 
same class perfectly 
interchangeable. 

Electric Loconiotlves and Electric Gar Trucks wlttt flpproved piotors. 

BURNHAM WILLIAMS & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 








o:bc JSranbon 5nn. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE, OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SUMMER BUSINESS. 



xi 



For terms, with particulars, apply to 
Schoff'& Sauter, Prop’s, Brandon, Vt. 



♦ 4 



. . THE BURLEIGH 

Ticonderoga, N. Y. W. F. WOOD, Prop’r. 

Near the ruins of the old fort, 
at the southeastern gateway of the 
Adirondack Mountain region ; at 
the foot of historic Lake George, 
tourists will find the Burleigh 
especially favorably located. 

. MODERN CONVENIENCES . . 
CAFE ^ -j( EXCELLENT TABLE. 

Silver Lake House 

is beautifully situated in the Green Mountains, 
about sixteen hundred feet above sea level. 

Pure air, pure spring water, pleasant sailing, and 
scenery that surpasses any point in America ; so 
acknowledged by Dr. McCosh, the former Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, N. J 

Eight and one-half miles from Brandon Station, 

Vermont, on Rutland Railroad 

Terms, eight to ten dollars per week ; transients, 
two dollars per day. Open from the last of June 
to October first. Daily mail. Telephone connec- 
tion with Western Union Telegraph Co. Post 
office address, 





FRANK CHANDLER, 
Brandon, Vt. 



THE ELMS ^ 



I offer for sale or rent the Hammond Home- 
stead, in Orwell, Vermont. One mile from depot. 
Telephone line passes the property. Pure spring 
running water. House heated by steam. Hot 
and cold water. Bath room. The property was 
the residence of the late John U. Hammond, 
President of the Orwell Bank, and is in excellent 
repair, has splendid outbuildings and stables, and 
is one of the finest country residences in the 
Champlain valley. For information write to 






THAD. M. CHAPMAN, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 



THE FULLERTON 



Chester^ Windsor Vt* 



F. C. ROWELL, Proprietor. . . 




A new' house, for both summer and 
winter service. Airy rooms, modern con- 
veniences, pure air, water, and the best 
of service. A notably good livery is con- 
nected with the establishment. Drivers 
furnished. 



RATE5, $7 to $10 PER WEEK. 



. . , Further particulars furnished upon application . . . 



flfcassasoit IDouec, ^ 

Spuinofielb, ®a88* 

MAIN STREET, NEAR UNION STATION. 

r 

American and European Plan* 
Modern Improvements* 

^ W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 

BEAUTIFY 
YOUR . . 

HOMES . 

by having- the best of everything in Flowering and 
Foliage Plants. Bedding out and Landscape work. 
Shrubs, trees, bulbs, etc., of the best quality only. 
Funeral and Wedding original designs a specialty. 

A trial order solicited. Correspondence invited. . . . 

CHAS. H. MILES, 

Practical Florist and 
Landscape Gardener, 

Rutland, Vt 





♦ ♦ 



The Chilton Paint 



is the most carefully constructed paint 
in the world. Beginning with the best 
materials it goes through a process of 
seven different mixings and grindings 
through Burrstone Mills and finally 
through Iron Mills. It is made with 
the best Linseed Oil and contains no 
Benzine or Benzine Drier. It is meas- 
ured and sold by the United States 
Standard Gallon of 231 cubic inches. 
It will cover more surface, cover it 
better, and last longer than any article 
of paint ever produced. . . . . . 



Apply for color cards to local dealers, 
or to W. E. GREENE, State Agent, 
Burlington, Vermont, or to the . . . 



Chilton Company^ 
147 Fulton Street^ 
New York* * * 





HYDE MANOR is one of the most attractive of the Northern Summer Resorts, and is particularly recommended to the attention of those 
who desire a pleasant family home during the heated period. For illustrated circular, address M. W. HYDE, Sudbury, Vt. 













Mountain Spring Hotel 
and CottageSt ^ 

, . LAKE DUNMORE, VT. 

Telephone and Telegraph service in Hotel. 

Excellent fishingf and hunting, tennis, base 
ball, boating, riding, and superb drives. Finest 
boat livery in New England. 

In the heart of the Green Mountains, 1,000 feet above 
tide-water, air pure and dry, and always exempt from fog 
dampness* 

This hotel, erected in 1892, cost, with equipment, $110,000. Contains 
200 elegant rooms, elevators, electric light plant, steam heat and .open 
fire places. Bath rooms on each floor, and suites with bath. Broad 
piazzas fronting the lake. Conceded by critical opinion to be the finest 
and most elaborately furnished hotel in the State. Hotel will open early 
in June. For engagement of rooms, plans of Hotel, rates, etc., a.ddress 
the proprietor at Gilsey House, N.Y. City, until June 5th; after, at 
Lake Dunmore, Salisbury, Vt. 

FRANK J. QUINN, Proprietor. 



Past 

Experience in 
Any Line 

IS A VALUABLE ASSET . . 
WE'VE HAD FORTY YEARS 
OF IT, AND HAVE PROF- 
ITED THEREBY 

The Benefits 

OF OUR EXPERIENCE . . . 

Are Yours 

FOR THE ASKING . . . . 
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THi. wm. 00 .^^rutland, vt. 



Scalest Trucks, Letter Presses, 

Electric Coffee Mills, Power Hammers, 
Bicycles, Typewriters* 



& 



& 



Wily 



NEW YORK, N. Y., 
325 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
508 Market St. 
PITTSBURG, PA., 

J07 Market St. 



¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

principal Marerooms : 



CHICAGO, ILLS., 

48-50 Lake St. 
CLEVELAND, 0., 

114 Water St. 
CINCINNATI, 0., 

Cor. Pearl & Walnut Sts. 



ST. LOUIS, MO., 

612 No. Third St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
1306 Union Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
208 Nicollet Ave. 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
12-16 Pine St. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 

85 First St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
214 Los Angeles St. 
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Van Ness House, 

. . . On Lake Champlain . . . 

^ ^ ^ BURLINGTON, VT. 

Board, $10.50 to $21.00 per Week; $2.50 to $3.50 per Day. 

I, ^ ^ ^ 

The Van Ness is the largest hotel in the State. It has a light, large 
and cool dining hall, and cool verandas. Dining room and office have 
electric lights. Electric elevator. Large number of rooms en suite, with bath. 
There is not an inside bedroom in the house, and nearly all of them afford a 
fine view of Lake Champlain and the Adirondack Mountains. The base- 
ment, kitchen, etc., are protected by Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. 
Water from Artesian well on the premises. Free Bus. Via Burlington is 
the pleasantest route to and from the White and Adirondack Mountains, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George and Saratoga. The only hotel in Burlington 
with any verandas, and the only building used exclusively for hotel purposes. 



Crystal Pharmacy... 

W. P. HALL, 

0pp. Van Ness House. BURLINGTON, VT. 

^ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

DISPENSER OF THE FINEST SODA 
AND MINERAL WATERS. CHOICE 
SYRUPS OF EVERY VARIETY . . . 



Bruos, flDet)idnes, toilet articles, 
IperfumeiT, etc., etc 



DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED CIGARS._ 




BMutocrat.” 



The Leading 10 cent Cigar. 

3 for 25 Cents. 

? T r 

‘‘ (Bolt) IRob ” ) _ 

Cigars. 

anb “130,” ) 

J. G. REED & CO. 



These brands of cigars can be found on sale at all the leading 
Hotels and Drug Stores. Always used after one trial. 
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MOUNTAIN VIEW INN,;^ 

. . . T. W. FLETCHER, Prop’r . . . 

S BRIDPORT, VERMONT. 

¥ ¥ 

. . . TEf?|VIS . . . 

The terms are $7 to $10 per week. Special 
arrangements will be made for families or persons 
making a . prolonged stay. References are required 
and given in all cases. Hebrews will not be taken 
as guests. Address all telegrams to Mountain View 
Inn, care of Chapman & Co., Middlebury, Vt. 
Write for circular. 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION WITH MIDDLEBURY. 



THE ADDISON HOUSE ^ ^ Middlebury, Vt. 



^ ^ ^ ^ %l 

This Hotel is situated in “the prettiest village in New England,” and has 
a commanding location. The house has been newly remodelled and refurnished 
throughout, is steam heated, has hot and cold water baths on every floor, and has 
ample accommodations for 150 guests. Its cuisine is not surpassed, and in fact 
it is just the place where summer visitors will find a pleasant home. 

The beautiful Otter runs winding through the heai't of the '^ullage. There 
are fine stretches for rowing, excellent fishing, good hunting in the season, and 
splendid drives in and around the town, with numerous places of historic interest, 
and much picturesque and magnificent scenery within easy distances. 

The Addison is faced on two sides by beautiful and shady parks, and its 
grounds embrace spacious crocpiet and tennis courts. The post office is within 
two minutes’ walk and the railroad station within five minutes’ walk of the hotel, 
while there are telegraph and telephone offices in the house. 

Connected with the house is a well-equipped livery, where elegant turnouts 
may be obtained on reasonable terms. 

Rates. — For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., address the proprietor. 

xvil 






HOTEL BURLINGTON:^ 



Equipped with 
all modern 
improvements, 
electric lights, 
elevator, 
newly 
furnished, 
best location 
in city. 



KATES FROM 

S3.00 PEK DAY UP. ^ 



G. M. DELANEY, Prop., 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 



CHAS. 


B. PEASE & 


CO., 


Tailors - 




Furnishers 


— 


Hatters. 


ENGLISH, 


7 


Bnvmcj, 




WILCOXES 


SCOTCH 


^t/• 


part^ 




DERBY 


and 


▼ 


an^ 


T 


and 


DOMESTIC 




flDournino 


*s?/. 


FEDORA 


WOOLENS. 




(Sieves. 




HATS. 



City Hall Square, South, 



NEAR THE HOTELS. 



BURLINGTON, VT. 



Tourists please read this.^ 

. . There is no place equal to ours in all Vermont 

to find a selection of Souvenirs of your visit to the 
“ Qiieen City” and Vermont 




SILVER NOVELTIES, SOUVENIR 
SPOONS, and a GREAT VARIETY 
OF FINE JEWELRY. TOURISTS" 
WATCHES, LOOSE and MOUNTED 
DIAMONDS 



. . All our great variety of goods are sold for 
cash, and the prices are much lower than the same 
goods are sold for in the largest cities. Do not 
pass us by 






CHARLES WYMAN <S SON, 
71 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 




(3ranite 
^onu» 
ments .... 



NEW DESIGNS. 

FINE PROPORTIONS. 
GOOD STOCK. 

GOOD WORK. 



Manufactured and Set Complete. 






J. W. GOODELL, 

257 Pine Street. BURLINGTON, VT. 






NOTHING APPEALS TO THE ARTISTIC EYE 

LIKE ARTISTIC CEMETERY WORK .... 

f* ¥ 

For ages, events and periods in history, and great men, 
have been immortalized in stone : then why should we not 

perpetuate the memory of onr own? 

o WE DEAL DIRECT WITH u 
THE CONSUMER 



Anything in GRANITE and 

Stone. MARBLE. 



EVERSON & CO., 
Rutland, Vt. 



» BERWICK, 

THE HOTEL OF RUTLAND, VERMONT. 

150 Rooms, single, and en suite with bath. 
Apartments from 1 to 5 rooms with bath. 

AN UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 

HEADQUARTERS FOR COACHING PARTIES. 

Hates, $2.50 up-nrards 

W. H. VALIQUETTE, . ^ A. J. BOYNTON, 

Proprietor. liesideiit Manager. 




The only HOTEL in the CITY with office and public rooms on GROUND floor. 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

There are few places in New England more beautifully or healthfully located than Rutland, in 
the heart of the Green Mountains, amidst many points of special and historic interest. Has beautiful 
drives, superb mountain scenery, situated in Otter Creek valley, in close proximity to such popular 
resorts as Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt. ; Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. ; Lake Bomoseen; 
Lake St. Catherine, Clarendon, and Middletown Springs. Ice beds at the white rocks, Wallingford. 

Largest marble quarries in the world at West Rutland and Proctor, all of which are easily 
reached by carriage or electric roads. 

Fine shooting and hunting in the season. 



DEER SHOOTING OPEN3 OCTOBER HRST. 
TROUT SEASON FROM MAY TO SEPTEMBER. 




